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Where Are These Today 


Styles change—vital improvements 
are made—and the old gives way to 
the new 


Dictionaries, too, may be as out-of- 
date as these “horseless carriages.” 
But there is one dictionary that is as 
modern as the Model A Ford or the 
newest Packard Eight. It has immprove- 
ments possessed by no other diction- 
ary—unusual simplicity of definition, 
large, clear type, attractive illustrations, 
etc. 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Advanced Edition, * aaa Index - - $2.88 
Intermediate Ed. $1.2 Primary Ed. - $0.80 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2.) 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











FOR TEXT BOOKS 


‘hePRerry Pictures | 





“I can most 
heartily 
recommend 
the Perry 
Pictures. 
They have 
become a 
necessity in 
the home, the 
school and 
the public 
library.” 


Plan to use 
these pictures 
in your school 

work in 

September. 

Once used 

their value 
can never be 

overlooked. 


Song of the Lark Breton 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE, 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE, 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
sage 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, with suggestions for 
each. Call it Set 500. Or 25 for Children, or 25 Poets, or 25 
Historical Subjects. Size 54%x8. Or SO for Children: Size 
3x3%q 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more. Size 7x9. Send $1.00 
for 33 Common Birds with a very brief description of each. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22x28 including the margin. $1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for the above picture and 
The Mill by Ruysdall. 
Hand Colored, same size, $1.50 each for two or more; $2.00 
for a single Ppere. 
nd 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogues ¢; Catalogue of 1,600 miniature iNustrations. 


‘ThePerrmPictures@ matics, ‘Maw. 



















4. golden days that 


cost you nothing! 


Cross by one of Cunard’s seventeen Cabin 
steamers ... the largest Cabin Fleet afloat... 
2 extra days over, 2 extra days back . . . days of 
invigorating ocean air that builds up bodies... 
smoothes wrinkles and reddens cheeks. More 
rest, more *‘tonic”’, more leisure, more recrea- 
tion, animating contact with congenial compan- 
ions, and not one whit less of wholesome gayety. 
For $145 up ...a bed or a berth in a charming 
stateroom, flawless service, delicious meals, 
Morning Broth, Afternoon Tea, Deck Games, 
Concerts, Dances ...every form of delightful 
ship life. There are also very attractive and 
surprisingly comfortable Tourist Third Cabin 
accommodations available from $102.50 up, one 
way; $184.50 up, round trip. 


Visit Europe in the Fall and know 
Europe as Europe actually is 
Autumn is the Season when the social activities 
of every European Capital are at their height; 
operas, carnivals, fétes, pageants .. . everywhere 
the REAL native kaleidoscope. You will see all 
that the Summer Tourists see and a great deal 


more... and see it unhurried, 


THREE SAILINGS A WEEK 


CUNARD 
LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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‘‘No One Liveth Unto Himself’’ 
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Orricers oF THE ILLiNoIs State TEACHERS ASSOCIATION FoR THE YEAR 1929 


President—George D. Wham, 8.1.8. N. U., Car- 
bondale 


First Vice President—W. R. Foster, Ottawa 
Second Vice President—F. L. Beister, Glen Ellyn 
Third Vice President—Tillie Reither, East St. 


Louis 


Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello 


Executive Committee— 
Justin Washburn, Rock Island, Chairman 
John A. Hayes, Peoria 
J. R. Skiles, Evanston 


Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, 
Carlinville 


Assistant Editor—Harriette Wray, Springfield 


Director of Research—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield 
The Board of Directors consists of the President, First Vice President, and the 


three members of the Executive Committee 


Headquarters: 424-426 Mine Workers’ Bidg., Springfield 
Advertising Manager—Wayne al ey 219 8. sau St. - ye i el 
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Official Headquarters, McAlpin Hotel, New ror City otel raham Lincoln, Springfiel ra ° cago 


Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago 
The Illinois Teacher is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


The National Education Association, 
Atlanta, Georgia, June 28-July 2, 1929. 





World Federation of Education Asso- 
clations, Geneva, Switzerland, July 25- 
August 4, 1929. 





Fifth International Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship, Elsinore, 
Helsingor, Denmark, August 8-21, 1929. 





Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Ottawa, October 10 and 11, 1929. Speak- 
ers engaged: Tom Skeyhill, soldier, poet, 
traveler; Frank D. Boynton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Ithaca, New York; Presi- 
dent J. C. Brown, N. I. 8. T. C. 





East Central Division, I. S. T. A., Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, 
October 11, 1929. 





Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Moline, October 11, 1929. 





Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Rob- 
inzon, October 10 and 11, 1929. 





Rock River Division of the I. 8. T. A., 
DeKalb, October 18, 1929. 





Eastern Division, |. S. T. A., Charles- 
ton, October 12, 1929. Speakers engaged: 
grade section, Miss Annie 


Primary 
Moore, Columbia University, “Children’s 
Literature.” 





section, Miss Fannie 
University, “Rural 


Rural _ school 
Dunn, Columbia 
School Problems.” 

Intermediate grade and junior high 
school section, Mr. Howard C. Hill, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

High school science section, Dr. W. C. 
Allee, University of Chicago, “Social 
Relations of Animals.” 

High school history and social science 
section, Dr. A. O. Cravans, University of 
Chicago, prominent in the teaching of 
American History. 

High school language and literature, 
Dr. R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago, 
talk on literature. 

Industrial arts and home economics 
section, Mr. W. T. Bawden, Editor of 
the Industrial Education Magazine, “The 
Significance of the Hand in Learning” 
and “Some Factors by Which to Judge 
the Quality of Shop Teaching.” 

Mr. Fred Carberry of Minnesota will 
conduct fifteen minutes of singing before 
each general session. 

Sergeant Alvin York of Tennessee will 
be the evening speaker and will give his 
life story. (He will not ask for money 
for his school).—Zzecutive committee: 
Nell F. Taylor, D. A. Parker and E. L. 
Stover, chairman. 





Northeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Joliet, 
November 1, 1929. Speakers engaged: 
Director Rodney Brandon, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; President W. P. 
Dearing, Oakland City College, Indiana; 
Superintendent of Schools Frank Cody, 
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Detroit; Professor J. L. Brumm, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Mich- 
igan. 





Annual State Meeting of the I. 8. T. A. 
at Springfield, December 26, 27, 28, 1929. 





Sixtieth annual convention, 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, Atlantic City, N. 
J., February 23-27, 1930. Fourteen other 
departments and allied groups will hold 
sessions in Atlantic City at the same 
time. 


Depart- 





Officers of the divisions of the I. 8S. T. 
A. and other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the I1linois 
Teacher of the time, place, and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 





Illinois High School Bands 
Illinois again stood high in the Na- 
tional School Band contest. Nicholas 
Senn High School of Chicago took first 
in the Class A group and Belvidere took 
second in Class B. 





County Superintendent Dies 
On April 30, Irl J. Johnston died at 
his home in Carlyle after a short illness. 
Mr. Johnston was serving his first term 
as county superintendent of schools in 
Clinton county. His successor had not 
been appointed at this date. 
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Centennial of Illinois Collese 


Institution Had Great Influence on Education and Culture in Pioneer 
Days; Will Celebrate Hundredth Birthday in October 


plans to celebrate its Centennial 

next October. Preliminary an- 

nouncements indicate that it will 
be a celebration of large proportions 
and of more than ordinary signifi 
cance in the educational history of 
the Middle West. The speakers al- 
ready announced inzlude, among 
others, President James R. Angell of 
Yale, President Donald J. Cowling of 
Carleton, and President Livingston 
Farrand of Cornell. Among the edu- 
cational addresses and reunions of 
alumni, the celebration will also in- 
clude the dedication of two new build- 
ings, a library and a new club house 
and dining hall for the men. 

The story of this old College at 
Jacksonville is intimately interwoven 
with the early development of educa- 
tion and culture in the pioneer state 
of Illinois. The College was founded 
principally by a group of seven stu- 
dents from Yale college generally 
known in the educational traditions 
of the Middle West as the ‘‘Yale 
Band.’’ Two leaders of the group, 
Julian M. Sturtevant and Theron 
Baldwin, came West in the latter part 
of 1829 to help start the enterprise. 
The first president of the College was 
Edward Beecher, hardly less distin- 
guished than his famous brother, 
Henry Ward Beecher. Beecher gave 
up the pastorate of Park Street 
Church on Boston Common in order 
to become the president of this pio- 
neer college, which, at the time, could 
boast only one brick building, thirty- 
six feet by thirty-six feet, located a 
mile from a log cabin village of some 
five hundred settlers. The devotion 
and sacrifice of the first president 
were typical of the spirit which ani- 
mated all of the founders. The asso- 
ciation of Edward Beecher with the 
College at once attracted other mem- 
bers of the family to the campus. 
Henry Ward came over from In- 
dianapolis to preach or lecture to the 
students; Harriet Beecher Stowe was 
an occasional visitor, and another 
brother, Thomas, later to become a 
distinguished preacher in Elmyra, 
New York, enrolled as a student. 

It is doubtful whether any pioneer 
college of the state had a larger in- 
fluence upon the early development of 
education, both private and public, 
in the state and the Middle West. The 
members of the ‘‘Yale Band’’ had in 


[2 COLLEGE is making 


mind a much larger plan than simply 
the founding of a school or college. 
According to their thought, the mem- 
bers of the association were to settle 
in various communities in the state, 
where they were to organize churches 
and schools. As they went forward 














NEWTON BATEMAN 
Class of 1843, Illinois College 


with their plans they interested them- 
selves especially in the development 
of public schools, publishing articles 
in local newspapers, establishing an 
educational journal, organizing teach- 
ers’ associations and appearing before 
legislative committees to urge the 
cause of both public and private edu- 
cation. It is especially interesting to 
note how many other colleges and 
schools, most of them the strongest in 
the Middle West today, felt the influ- 
ence of the founders of Illinois Col- 
lege. Asa Turner, one of the found- 
ers of Illinois, later went to Iowa and 
helped to establish Grinnell College. 
Theron Baldwin associated himself 
with Godfrey in the founding of 
Monticello Seminary. John M. Ellis 
helped in the movement which led to 
the founding of Wabash in Indiana, 
and Gideon Blackburn, an early trus- 
tee, became the founder of Blackburn 
College. 

Doubtless the greatest contribution 
which Illinois College made to the 
development of public education in 
the state was Newton Bateman. The 
story of his career has often been 
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told. It is a tale pathetic in some 
of its details but thrilling and inspir- 
ing to every poor boy who is ambi- 
tious to achieve success in the world. 
He arrived in Illinois a motherless 
child, for the cholera claimed his 
mother as the pioneer family was 
making its way up the Illinois River 
in 1833. Young Bateman had to 
make his own way through college. A 
classmate has told us how he did it, 
incidentally in the telling, drawing 
also an interesting picture of student 
life in Illinois College in those early 
days :' 

How id we live in College in those 
days? Many boarded themselves; that is 
they purchased food which they cooked 
and prepared in their own rooms. Bread 
we bought; other things we leerned to 
make ourselves. We had only the ordin- 
ary heating stoves of sixty years ago; 
on or in these we fried or broiled meat; 
boiled or fried eggs or scrambled eggs 
if skillful enough; *we made mush; baked 
potatoes or apples; and in our simple 
fare we had healthful food at little cost. 
During his preparatory years, on one oc- 
easion when funds were scanty, for two 
successive weeks, Bateman and his room- 
mate lived at a cost of 12% cents a 
week for each of them. Their sole food 
was corn meal mush of their own making, 
eaten without butter, milk, syrup, molas- 
ses or any other trimming or relish. 
When Bateman and I were roommates, 
as we were in our junior and senior 
years, I lived week after week at a food 
cost of 62% cents; and he spent no more 
than I. We were glad to pick up any odd 
job to earn a little. 

Lincoln playfully and affectionately 
called Newton Bateman ‘‘the School- 
master of Illinois.’’ He was active in 
the pioneer days of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association and an 
early editor of ‘the Illinois. Teacher. 
He became probably our greatest 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, serving in that office for 
fourteen years. He was for eighteen 
years president of Knox college. 

There were’ exciting times on the 
campus of this old college in the days 
of the slavery conflict and the Civil 
War. The Yankee faculty naturally 
had strong anti-slavery convictions 
but a majority of people in the region 
where the college was located were 
from the South. So the sparks often 
flew as hard blows were struck. Pres- 
ident Beecher helped Elijah Loyejoy 
guard his press in Alton the night. be- 
fore Lovejoy was shot. Students were 
indicted for helping runaway slaves 
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on their way to freedom. William H. 
Herndon, later to. become Lincoln’s 
law partner, was taken out of col- 
lege by his pro-slavery father in order 
to get him away from the anti-slavery 
influence of the college faculty. Dur- 
ing the Civil War this little college 
contributed to the Union armies seven 
brigadier generals, twelve colonels, 
two lieutenant colonels; eight majors 
and nineteen captains, not to mention 
the War Governor, Richard Yates— 
a record that in proportion to the size 
of the institution was probably not 
exceeded by any college in the land. 
Much more might be told regard- 


ing the interesting story of ‘‘Old Illi- 
nois,’’ but enough has been written to 
give a glimpse into this early period 
of our educational history and to 
show why the Centennial Celebration 
of next October is destined to be an 
occasion of some importance.—Charles 
H. Rammelkamp, President, Illinois 
College. 

Editorial note. In this connection we 
are glad to mention that Dr. Rammel- 
kamp has written a comprehensive and 
interesting Centennial History of the 
College which was published last fall by 
the Yale University Press. The book is 
fully illustrated and tells the whole 
story. 


Association of Elementary Supervisors 


Round Table Discussion, Addresses, and Sociability 
Feature Annual Meeting in Alton 


HE fourteenth annual meet- 

ing of the Illinois Association 

of Elementary Supervisors 

was held in Alton, April 26 
and 27, with the president, Miss Anna 
Belle Harper, of Springfield, presid- 
ing. The general subject for discus- 
sion was Our Supervisory Plans of 
the Year. Detailed reports were made 
by those present as to the ways in 
which their programs have worked 
out successfully, and the respects in 
which they have failed. 

Miss Pearl Tiley, of Belleville, pre- 
sented the two programs that have 
been used there during the two semes- 
ters this year. A definite schedule of 
visits was planned and carried out. 
Oral and silent reading tests were 
given, and remedial work was based 
on the results. An intensive drive 
was made to improve the work in 
arithmetic and Manuscript writing 
was introduced. 

Mr. Petty, Supervisor of the Inter- 
mediate Grades in Belleville, distrib- 
uted samples of check lists that were 
prepared this year, and reported on 
their use. 

In Cicero, under the supervision 
of Miss Medora Schaeffer, the teach- 
ers compiled their own spelling lists, 
and composed paragraphs containing 
those words to be used as tests to de- 
termine whether or not their teaching 
of spelling carried over into the 
pupils’ written work. They also pre- 
pared a series of paragraphs to be 
used as ‘‘proof-reading exercises’’ in 
connection with their work in English. 

Another interesting project carried 
out in Cicero this year was the School 
Fair in which more than 2,200 articles 
that were made by the children dur- 
ing the summer vacation were ex- 
hibited. A composition which told 


something about it accompanied each 
exhibit. 

Improvement of ‘‘group teaching’’ 
was one of the major objectives in 
Miss Keith’s program of supervision 
in Joliet. City conferences in which 
demonstration lessons were taught for 
the teachers of each grade, and which 
were followed by discussion of the 
work observed, were important fac- 
tors in the realization of this aim. 

Character development was an- 
other important objective in Joliet 
this year. Reading and language 
materials are now being listed accord- 
ing to the ideals they represent, or the 
desirable qualities they emphasize. 

The introduction of Manuscript 
writing into the first grades of the 
Alton schools was described in an in- 
teresting way by Miss Gillham. They 
have found it to be an excellent tool 
for primary children to use while they 
are learning cursive writing. It is 
simple, does not require movement 
drills, improves the work in reading 
and spelling, and enables children to 
express their thoughts freely in 
writing. 

Improving the children’s study 
habits was given special attention in 
Alton, also. Definite techniques were 
worked out with the children, and 
checks were used at stated intervals 
to determine the amount of improve- 
ment made. 

Creative work was encouraged by 
the making of books to be sent to some 
foreign country by the Red Cross 
organization. 

In Berwyn, the teachers of the first 
three grades worked out silent-read- 
ing seat work exercises based on the 
vocabularies that are taught in those 
grades. All of the modern types of 
tests, directions for doing things, lists 
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of words for classifications, et cetera, 
were included. Ten or twelve exer- 
cises for each story in the basal 
texts were bound into mimeographed 
booklets. 

The children were brought up to 
standard in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic and great improvement 
was made in spelling. Various meth- 
ods and devices were used in bringing 
this about. 

An effort was also made to improve 
the handwriting in the Berwyn 
schools. Methods, devices, and stand- 
ards were presented in teachers’ 
meetings. Arrangements were made 
to have demonstration lessons taught 
by experts. Each child made an at- 
tractive envelope in which to keep 
all of his papers, each of which was 
dated to make it easy to compare the 
work done at one time with that done 
at any other time. Large room book- 
lets in which a specimen of each 
child’s work was mounted every 
month were also made. 

In the elementary grades of the 
Springfield Public Schools Miss Har- 
per reported that an effort has been 
made to center the work around the 
interests of the children and to have 
large units of work carried on in the 
different grades. The teachers have 
been very much interested and have 
co-operated in every way. Demon- 
stration lessons have been given to 
show different types of work and the 
teachers have visited others in the 
system to observe the work being 
done. Visits to school systems in 
other cities have been encouraged. 

An effort has been made to make 
the townspeople more interested in 
the kindergartens. A public dem- 
onstration by all the children in the 
kindergartens was given at Christmas 
time. It was called ‘‘A Christmas 
Party.’’ This is to become an annual 
affair and has proved a source of 
much interest to all concerned. 

The annual dinner was held at the 
Stratford Hotel. Miss Gillham, as 
toastmistress, cleverly introduced the 
speakers of the evening. After being 
delightfully entertained by the High 
School Boys’ Glee Club, under the 
direction of Mr. Russell Conn, Mr. 
Gilson Brown, President of the Board 
of Education, welcomed the visitors 
to Alton. He briefly discussed the 
work of the supervisor that he felt to 
be fundamental. 

**The work of the supervisor is to 
co-ordinate the work of the public 
schools,’’ said Mr. E. E. Bruce, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools in 
East St. Louis. He discussed recent 
trends in supervision, particularly the 
tendency to take the scientific attitude 


—to make supervision as objective as 
(Continued on Page 312) 
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Warren County Public Library 


Superintendent of System Says County Library Service Is Second 
Only to Schools as Educational Institution 


HE county library law passed 

by the Illinois legislature in 

1919 obligated the county sup- 

ervisors, after an affirmative 
vote of the people, to establish and 
maintain a county-wide library serv- 
ice. The supervisors were given the 
option of creating a library service 
from the beginning or, where feasible, 
the alternative plan of making an an- 
nual contract with an existing library 
whose directors would agree to or- 
ganize and conduct a county library 
service. In such a case, the supervis- 
ors are obliged to make the necessary 
annual appropriation for the support 
of the county library system, and the 
contracting directors are held by the 
statute to perform certain essential 
duties as a means of extending public 
library privileges to every part of the 
county; naturally, of course, as ade- 
quately as the county appropriation 
would provide. 

Shortly after the passage of the 
county library act, a campaign for a 
vote on the question was put on in 
Warren county. The referendum 
gave a decisive majority of the votes 
for the proposal. This was in the 
autumn of 1920. The supervisors 
made their first appropriation for a 
free library service, and entered into 
a contract with the Warren County 
Library, a privately incorporated li- 
brary, founded in 1870 by W. P. 
Pressly, a Monmouth merchant, with 
the co-operation of other local citi- 
zens. 

The Pressly library was housed in 
its own building. It was conducted, 
so the supervisors found, by a board 
of directors chosen to represent var- 
ious points in the county. It had on 
its shelves approximately 30,000 
bound volumes in addition to many 
unbound pamphlets. Its reading 
room was provided with the leading 
American and one or two English 
periodicals, with bound files of the 
same, and with a number of daily 
newspapers. Its service was not free, 
but was maintained by a fixed charge 
for its privileges except where its 
books were used in the library build- 
ing. 

The Warren County Public Library 
service, under the terms of the first 
contract with the supervisors, began 
its career in March, 1921. The sup- 
ervisors chose a library committee 
from their own membership to have 


oversight of the county’s library in- 
terests, and the directors of the con- 
tracting library chose a librarian and 
selected its secretary to have superin- 
tendence over the county library or- 
ganization. The members of the sup- 
ervisors’ committee were invited to 
sit in at the monthly meetings of the 
library directors or to do so through 
their chairman. Later, an arrange- 





Boys and Books 

You will enjoy this: Books were 
about due at one of the village 
libraries and the librarian said to 
some little boys, who were anxiously 
awaiting the box, that she thought 
it would come up on the morning 
freight (Saturday). They got an 
old cart and horse and when they 
heard the freight coming in they 
started at top speed for the station. 
Without permission from the agent, 
or even looking at the address, they 
took the first box that looked like 
the library box and carted it up 
town. As soon as he could the sta- 
tion agent started out after them. 
They had carried off a box of gro- 
ceries and dumped it in front of the 
library. The poor over-zealous chil- 
dren had to load it up again and 
take it back. The librarian at this 
branch is about to start a story 
hour. She says she does not know 
where she will put the children 
when they come, for the school will 
probably turn out en masse. .. 

One of my branch librarians has 
a hard bunch to handle, but she is 
fine with children and young people, 
and always comes through with her 
flag flying. She has told me that 
one evening a boy looked around 
the room at the readers and said, 
“Why, Mrs. Blank! you have all 
the toughs in town in here.”—Eva 
Millen, acting librarian, Warren 
County Library. ; 











ment was made by which a supervisor 
was chosen to fill a vacancy in the 
library directorate, as the active re- 
presentative of the county governing 
body. This is the present plan. 

The problem of organizing the coun- 
ty service upon an effective plan was 
undertaken by the co-operation of 
committees chosen from both contract- 
ing bodies for the purpose. This joint 
committee decided first of all to es- 
tablish branch libraries at points in 
the county where high schools were 
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maintained. These branches were 
supplied with important books of ref- 
erence and with a selected list of 
periodicals. Children’s books and sel- 
ected fiction were added, a reading 
room was secured with proper shelv- 
ing and equipment together with a 
local librarian, responsible for over- 
sight of circulation, for the collection 
of fines for violation of the regula- 
tions, for monthly reports of the busi- 
ness of the branch, with privilege of 
communicating with the central li- 
brary for special books where these 
could be supplied, and for reference 
information not afforded by branch 
books. As a part of the branch or- 
ganization a committee of three local 
citizens was appointed to keep in 
touch with the needs of the branch 
and to act as local advisers for those 
in active charge of the system at the 
central library. Library stations were 
established at other points from time 
to time, upon the model of the branch- 
es. All books for branches and sta- 
tions are purchased and catalogued 
by the central library, which uses the 
Library of Congress cards, and in 
many instances the transfer of books 
from the central library to and from 
the branches and stations is cared for 
by their patrons. The county system 
now includes the central library and 
twelve branches and stations. 

In addition to these, the manage- 
ment of the county system has in- 
stalled three rural-school stations in 
districts maintaining live parent- 
teacher organizations, which are 
under agreement to provide the local 
librarian, shelving, and some other 
necessary equipment. These school 
stations have been so satisfactory that 
the library management plans to ex- 
tend this service as fast as the county 
will supply the funds for it, in the 
hope that, eventually, virtually every 
public school in the county will par- 
ticipate in the privileges of the free 
library system. Those in charge of it 
are convinced that the county 
library system, as an educational ‘in- 
stitution, is second only to the schools 
themselves, and has the advantage of 
reaching all classes of readers, includ- 
ing those of post-school age. 

As a result of the operation of the 
system thus far, the people of the 
county are becoming library-minded. 
There are still those who are passively 
opposed to it because of the abiding 
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evil of ‘‘Taxes!’’ Taxation, is, of 
course, one of the greatest blessings 
that has come along with the growth 
of self-government, a blessing infin- 
itely superior to the awkward finan- 
cial necessities of mediaeval govern- 
ments. Its theory is right inasmuch 
(and in so far) as it distributes equit- 
ably the burden of support of such 





One has only to have such an 
opportunity as I had (teach in a 
rural school that was a station of 
a county library) to realize the 
benefit both teacher and pupil de- 
rive from this phase of library 
work. 


I found it a very good means 
of promoting discipline. Some of 
the children had never had the op- 
portunity of doing much reading 
and when the “book habit” once 
took hold of them I think the 
profit derived more than repaid 
any time spent by the person in 
charge. I had one boy who grew 
so interested that before the first 
consignment of books was re- 
turned he had read forty.—(Mrs.) 
Oma M. Williams. 











social organization as the people must 
have for the general welfare. It is 
an amusing perversity of human na- 
ture that, in their effort to reduce tax- 
ation, many of the most substantial 
taxpayers (including the railroads), 
who derive the largest share of pro- 
tection from government, attack first 
of all the small rates required by 
libraries and schools. 

The county library is an educa- 
tional institution, pure and simple. 
Its aim is to give to all of the people 
of the county area free library privi- 
leges at a smaller cost than can 
possibly be done by municipal libra- 
ries, in their areas. Before the adop- 
tion of the county system, Warren 
county had one municipal library 
maintained upon a two-mill tax rate. 
Now incorporated into the free county 
system, this particular library admit- 
tedly serves its village much better at 
less than half the former tax-rate, in 
addition to serving the rural area 
tributary to it. The library-minded- 
ness gradually growing up (very fast 
in some communities) in the county 
makes the county public library one 
of the most powerful instrumentalities 
in forwarding the movement for adult 
education. Few outside of those in 
charge of it can appreciate how 
generally adults, previously out of 
contact with books and a variety of 
periodicals, have become ‘‘addicted”’ 
to the reading and the library habit. 
The reading room of the central 
library, during the nine months of the 


school year, very often presents the 
appearance of a supervised study 
room. In some of the branch reading 
rooms one may see the same situation. 
The steady improvement of rural 
roads and the almost universal owner- 
ship of motor vehicles make the access 
to books by every family in the 
county, under the present system of 
distribution, a practical arrangement. 
With the continued development of 
rural-school stations, the distribution 
to every family will become a prac- 
tical certainty. 

In spite of Bismarck’s amusing 
quip, statistics are not so bad as 
**damned lies.’’ Libraries, like busi- 
ness, have much to do with statistics. 
The circulation of the free county 
library since its adoption by the 
county has grown from 59,268 (its 
first annual report, 1921) to 179,432, 
shown in the eighth ennual report 
of November 30, 1928. This figure 
is exclusive of 12,820 books drawn for 
room use during the year at the cen- 
tral library alone. The first annual 
report showed a county circulation 
per capita of 2.7; the latest report, 8.3 
per capita, with a corresponding per 
capita reduction in the cost of circu- 
lation. 

A further extension of the county 
library service is opening up through 
its co-operation with the activities of 
the county farm bureau. Under the 
superintendency of A. A. Olson, 
county farm adviser, the bureau has 
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instituted a home department. Miss 
Josephine Pollock, a young woman of 
university training and in full sym- 
pathy with her work, has been ap- 
pointed as director of this depart- 
ment. She is engaged in organizing 
units of the home service in each of 
the townships of the county. She 
meets with groups of women from the 
farms and villages to discuss ideas 
and methods of home management 
from various constructive angles. 
Home comfort and happiness, newer 
tastes and ideals for the home are con- 
sidered, and the reading of books and 
articles which the director suggests 
are being more and more encouraged 
as a basis of the group discussions. 
The county library system is lending 
its sympathy and resources to this en- 
terprising adjunct of the farm bu- 
reau’s activities—L. E. Robinson, 
Secy. and Supt. Library System. 





Homecoming W. I. S. T. C., 
Macomb, October 19 and 20 

Friday—9:40 a. m., Assembly for Home- 
comers; 7:00 p. m., Faculty reception to 
Homecomers in Museum; 8:15 p. m., 
Green Door Play. 

Saturday—7:30 a. m, Breakfast in 
Cafeteria; 8:00 a. m., Hockey Game; 8:30 
a. m., W. A. A. Breakfast; 9:30 a. m., 
Homecomers Assembly; 11:00 a. m., Re- 
unions; 12:00 a. m., Class and Club 


Dinners; 2:15 p. m., Football Game-Shurt- 
leff College; 5:30 p. m., Bachelor and 
Diana Banquets; 8:00 p m., Dance in 
Morgan Gymnasium. 

Plan to be there. 











This little library is located in a village of 150 population, with an average of 


235 borrowers, and a circulation that has reached 627 in a month. 


It has proved 


most successful, really a business asset, supporting this rural community by the 
use of our encyclopedia, fiction, historical, and geographical books and goodly 


array of magazines. 


Close co-operation with the public school is a method of reaching and attract- 
ing the most young people. The school gains in service received while the library 
gains in service rendered by the increased circulation. 

In observing Book Week the pupils made posters for which the teacher, Miss 


Lily Fluke, gave prizes. 


They were displayed at the library and business houses 


and made an excellent showing.—(Miss) Eiha Underwood, Librarian. 





Modern Methods in Teachin3, Arithmetic 


Teachers Should Be Trained in a Knowledge of Children’s Powers and 
Interests and Their Social Needs of the Subject 


HE two great objectives in pre- 
paring teachers of arithmetic 
are (1) the study of children’s 
powers and interests and (2) 
a knowledge of social needs. Stated less 
pedantically, what do children like, what 
can they usually do at a given age, and 
what are their present or future needs 
with respect to arithmetic in daily life? 

Of course the first of these objectives 
means child psychology, the child’s in- 
terests being tied up with his ability to 
understand. This determines whether frac- 
tions, for example, are to be taught all 
in one grade, or are to be distributed in 
accordance with children’s growing needs 
and interests. 

The second, the social needs, means 
that we know what it is in arithmetic 
that ordinary business requires. If it 
is going to require that people generally 
should be able to divide 1 mi. 728 ft. 
by 3 yd. 6 in, (which is not, and never 
has been the case), then the topic should 
be made as interesting as possible and 
should be taught. If not, it should be 
discarded, as has happily been the case, 
in connection with examples like the one 
just cited. 

The following suggestions follow as 
corollaries from these two statements, 
and characterize an important part of 
modern work in “methods.” 

1 Cultivate simplicity of language. 
The real leaders in education do this. 
It is the one who has to conceal his 
ignorance who makes the strained effort 
to appear learned by using pedantic lan- 
guage. Use the vocabulary of the child 
so far as this leads to good English. It 
is only by simple words that a new topic 
can be successfully presented. To speak 
of the least common multiple in the early 
treatment of fractions is a barbarism, 
and to speak of it at all is rather use- 
less. 

2. Cultivate simplicity of treatment. 
The addition of the fractions that people 
really need to add is a very simply mat- 
ter, but certain teachers and textbooks 
give such compiex displays of the process 
as to trouble even an adult. 

3. Analyze the difficulties of the child, 
as the schools of education would state 
it. In simpler language, find and remedy 
any difficulty that he has in his work. 
This may well be illustrated by long divi- 
sion. The operation gives no trouble 
if it is presented in such a way as to of- 
fer only one difficulty at a time, and if 
so presented it is properly assigned to 
Grade 4. It is because it is generally 
not so presented that a few writers have 
recommended postponing it to Grade 5. 
What the proper steps are cannot, of 
course, be set forth in a brief article like 
this but they relate to such features as 
obvious quotient figures; non-obvious 


ones; zeros in the divisor, dividend, and 
quotient; quotient figures too large; one 
at a time and in their natural order, the 
process loses most of its difficulties. 

4. Make the work seem useful. When 
this is done, the pupil has found one of 
the chief foundations of interest. The 
problems may not be any more important 
and interesting to Henry Ford in his 
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business than his would be to the child, 
but to the latter they mean a great deal. 
Cultivate the uses of arithmetic in the 
worthwhile games of childhood, in the 
play adapted to the grade that is being 
taught, and in the simple purchases in 
which children’s imagination leads them 
to take delight. To a child in the early 
grades, or indeed before the high schools, 
a game is far more useful than the min- 
ing of zinc or the growing of alfalfa. 
See to it, however, that the game vio- 
lates no important educational principle, 
as in speed work with unusable fractions. 
Number tricks, used to a reasonable ex- 
tent, are also of appreciable value. 

5. Encourage the pupil occasionally 
to measure his own advancement. Do 
not make the process of measuring so 
complex as to take away all his interest; 
on the contrary, tell him some simple 
way of keeping a record of his success on 
any given page of exercises. Let him 
then review the same page occasionally, 
recording his score each time. In this 
way he plays a game against himself and 
sees from his score (perhaps recorded by 
a graph) his own growth. 

6. In the measuring of progress, en- 
courage accuracy in every way. Teach 
and use simple checks even in the early 
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grades. The time element ic of far less 
importance than that of accuracy. Many 
excellent mathematicians are rather slow 
in their work, but they pay great at- 
tention to checking every operation. The 
safest way of setting a time limit is to 
encourage speed and to call “Time” when 
three or four pupils have raised their 
hands. Even then, it shows very bad 
judgment to penalize children who are 
somewhat slow, provided their work is 
accurate. Encourage them to try the ex- 
ercise often enough to allow them to 
attain their own normal speed, and praise 
them for accuracy when this characterizes 
their work. 

7. Teach the pupils to use the text- 
book to the best advantage. Encourage 
them to ask you questions about how to 
do the work,—as in each step of the 
process of multiplying. If the teacher 
puts the question in another and clearer 
way, the pupil can usually answer it him- 
self. One of the most helpful features 
in modern teaching is the freedom of 
conversation between the teacher and 
the class. Skillfully handled, there is 
little danger of useless questions. While 
a good textbook is largely self teaching, 
it is greatly helped by the enthusiasm 
and sympathetic care of a good teacher; 
and while a good teacher may be able 
to dispense with a textbook, she is great- 
ly helped by a clear presentation of the 
subject and by the problem and practice 
material of such an aid. ‘In general it 
should be remembered that the latter, 
prepared as it should be by scholarly ex- 
perts, and following as it should the best- 
designed courses of study, is a safer 
judge of what should be taught than is 
the teacher herself. If the book contains 
false or worthless material, the teacher 
is justified in departing from it, but there 
is usually a distinct loss when a teacher 
or a school attempts to rearrange the 
work as laid down in the book that has 
been adopted. The cases in which a 
departure is most commonly justified are 
those in which useless work appears in 
fractions, denominate numbers, “ragged 
columns” of decimals, and in problems 
that are hopelessly beyond the compre- 
hension or interest of the pupils. Even 
if a book teaches the placing of the quo- 
tient above the dividend in short divi- 
sion (which is never done and cannot 
advantageously be done in most cases in 
practical computation), it is better to 
follow it. The textbooks often have to 
adapt themselves to some particular 
course of study in use in a city or state, 
and thus accept small details like this 
that have no justification in business. The 
trouble comes from the fact that some 
psychologist looks solely at a small psy- 
chological problem and not at the needs 
of business men. 

8. Lay out definite objectives for the 
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term and the year. A good textbook 
will do this for you; but local conditions 
in certain cases will require you to de- 
part from it. In any case do not feel 
obliged to teach everything in the book. 
Some books have altogether too much 
material for any school, just as some 
have too little. A certain textbook has, for 
example, some 360 computations con- 
densed into about a half page. A study 
of the subject has shown that it would 
be a very easy thing to put 1,600 of this 
kind of exercise on a single full page, 
but the only possible gain would be the 
ability to say that there are 1,600 com- 
putations in less than thirty lines,—most 
of them absolutely useless. In any such 
case the teacher will, of course, ignore 
all but a small ‘number, limited to meet- 
ing the genuine needs of practical life. 

9. Remember that the greatest objec- 
t've in “method” is to establish arithme- 
tic “skills,"—in simpler language, to 
cover all the essential points in ordinary 
computation. It is not necessary to 
cover all possible combinations in the 
division of fractions (say such useless 
ones as 3/11 + 17/22,—inserted only be- 
cause it illustrates cancellation), but it 
is necessary to know perfectly all such 
combinafigns as 7x8, 8x7, 56+ 8, and 
56 + 7. -Our best textbooks now present 
this ‘work: quite satisfactorily, and the ac- 
quisition of these “skills”, together with 
their application to computation, is the 
principal feature of the work in the pri- 
mary grades. To accomplish this pur- 
pose the work should, of course, be pre- 
sented in order of difficulty. Each detail 
of each process should be mastered as 
it is presented, one at a time, thus avoid- 
ing later confusion due to the piling up 
of a lot of weakness. A “skill” once 
acquired should be continually reviewed 
so as not to be lost. The motto should 
be, “keep up the old skill while. gaining 
the new.” There should be frequent re- 
views, but at lengthening intervals, and 
these should afford practice in small 
amounts but sufficient to cover the es- 
sentials. 

10. Be sympathetic with any good sys- 
tem of tests, but b> absolutely opposed 
to any that tend to perpetuate the ob- 
solete. In general the modern tests 
serve two or three very important pur- 
poses. First, they are, as the schools 
of education put it, “diagnostic.” Stated 
more simply, they allow you to find 
where the pupil’s difficulties lie, so that 
you can drill upon the particular com- 
bination until it is thoroughly fixed in 
the mind. It is not necessary to buy 
sets of tests for this purpose if you have 
a book with plenty of practice material, 
but the separate tests can be made of 
great assistance and they add to the 
pupil’s interest in the work. 

The discovery of weak points is neces- 
sary not merely in abstract computations 
but also in applied problems, and it is 
a good plan frequently to go-over a page 
before computing, asking what opera- 
tions are required in the solutions. Tests 
in general, and this type of testing in 
particular, reveal the “individual differ- 
ences” of a class, a piece of work that 


is very easy for some children being very 
difficult for others and therefore requir- 
ing practice in order to establish the 
special skill involved. 

11. Problem solving is, generally 
speaking, the chief objective of arithme- 
tic. In order to solve arithmetic prob- 
lems, it is essential to be able to com- 
pute, and the purpose of computation is 
the solving of problems, chiefly those of 
daily life. On account of the importance 
of problem solving, modern teaching 
places great emphasis upon this style of 
exercise. The teacher will do well, 
therefore, to cultivate carefully the fol- 
lowing special abilities: (1) The ability 
to read a problem intelligently. This 
requires that the statement should be 
clear and simple. It is not unusual to 
find, even in recent books, problems so 
stated that the meaning is not evident, 
even to an adult. Moreover, pupils are 
often confronted by some work or phrase 
which may be clear to the teacher but be 
quite unintelligible to the class. (2) 
The ability to form a kind of mental 
picture of the problem,—‘“to visualize the 
situation,” as it is sometimes expressed. 
This is especially the case with respect 
to the business problems in the upper 


Our Real Compensation or 


When you come to the end of a busy 
year 
And vacation is yours again, 
While you know some efforts were 
crowned with success, 
And you feel that some were in 
vain, 
Do you know you may, in your judg- 
ment err, 
And no matter just how you feel, 
The real worth of the work you’ve 
done 
The future alone shall reveal? 


We teach not only a month or a year 
With its manifold sorrows and 
joys; 
But the real teacher lives on and on 
In the lives of the girls and the 
boys. 
Our examples may lead to the right 
or the wrong, 
Life’s skies be made cloudy or fair, 
By the lessons we teach in our lives 
or our work, 
For the souls God entrusts to our 
care. 


Each teacher is paid for the class- 
work he does 
As the week or the month passes 
by; 
But the teacher who earns the amount 
of his check 
Earns more than his pay check can 
buy. 
If those, wh all judge, prove their 
friendship for us 
And their faith in the lives that 
we live, 
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grades. (3) The ability to state, after 
reading the problem, the operations to 
be used in solv‘ng, giving these in their 
proper order. (4) The ability to estimate 
an answer in advance, writing the estim- 
ate on a paper and using it as a check 
upon his solution. (5) The ability to 
apply to every operation some sort of 
check, besides the one mentioned in the 
preceding sentence. 


Slight Trivial and Disputed Points 

12. Be not greatly concerned with the 
trivial. Teachers occasionally are much 
disturbed over whether a child should 
add a column upward or should add it 
downward. After haying come to a con- 
clusion (usually based upon the dictum 
of some professor of education), she then 
tells the class to check the work by add- 
ing in the opposite direction, so that, 
after all, the child has to learn to add 
both ways. Again, for several centuries 
the schools have argued fruitlessly as to 
which of several methods a child should 
use in subtracting, and a great deal of 
statistical material has been brought to- 
gether to prove that one or another is 
the best. There is no opportunity at 


(Continued on Page 313) 


Who Pays the Teacher? 


Their words of encouragement, ap- 
proval, and trust 
Are worth more than the pay check 
they give. 


Each day as we train future women 
and men 
By words, deeds, and actions of 
love, 
We may earn for ourselves an etern- 
al reward, 
We may store some treasures above. 
For the imprint we leave on the life 
of each child 
No matter the time or the place, 
Is a thing for which friends here 
never can pay, 
Nor coming years ever erase. 


Ah, then as we teach in the great 
school of life 
These lessons to youthful minds 
new, 
Let us look for our guidance to a 
hand that’s unseen, 
That records all the things that we 
do. 
Our own self-content and a still low, 
**Well done.’’ 
When we come to a final account, 
With the last lesson o’er, shall be 
worth far more 
Than a pay check of any amount. 


—Mrs. C. Marie W. Hale, Librarian, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Decatur. 





Kindergartens, which were practically 
unknown in China a generation ago, are 
now an integral part of the educational 
system of the country, a China corres- 
pondent writes. 


s 





Three Divisions Report Meetin?s 


Southwestern, Southern, and Lake Shore Have Large Attendance and 
Good Programs; Elect Officers; Transact Other Business 


Southwestern 
VER 3,300 members and vis- 
itors enrolled at the South- 
western Division annual 
meeting held in East St. 
Louis, April 4 and 5. 

The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions as adopted expressed ap- 
proval of efforts -to promote peace 
and co-operation among nations, 
pledged support to the undertaking 
of establishing a Federal Department 
of Education, recognized the splendid 
service to the teaching profession of 
America by Superintendent Francis 
G. Blair in his administration as pres- 
ident of the N. E. A., and expressed 
appreciation to those whose persistent 
efforts had arranged and carried on 
the meeting. 

Three others of the Resolutions are 
given below in full: 

That the constitutional provision for a 
thorough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all children of this State 
may receive a common school education 
may be fully realized we propose: 

I 

1. To raise the standard of teaching 
by favoring legislation that will raise 
the minimum qualifications of beginning 
teachers to four years high school train- 
ing or its equivalent and one year of 
professional training. 

2. Legislation that will eliminate pro- 
visional and emergency certificates in 
Illinois. 

3. That we continue our efforts to se- 
cure more adequate support for the state 
teacher training institutions. 

4. That the Normal School Board be 
given complete autonomy in the man- 
agement of the teacher training institu- 
tions. 

5. That this association through its 


research department investigate and re- 


port the objectives and means that are 
now emplcyed explicitly by the public 
schools of Illinois to improve the teach- 
ing ethics in this State. 

6. That the Illinois State Teachers 
Association emphasize the two fold pur- 
pose of education: 

(a) To train the child in certain me- 
chanical skills. 

(b) The development of qualities of 
character, such as reliability, loyalty, in- 
itiative and leadership, through partici- 
pating in social activities. While certain 
tests seem to indicate that mechanical 
skills can be developed as well in large 
classes as small ones, experience has 
proved that large classes prevent a close 
contact between teacher and pupil, de- 
prive the pupil of the opportunity for 
self-expression, and turn our schools into 
factories for mass production of mechan- 


ical skills instead of producing the more 
desirable qualities of leadership. 

We, therefore, urge a reduction in the 
size of classes to a point where personal 
contact between the pupil and teacher 
cin be inspiring and helpful. 


v 


For many years past there lived and 
labored within the confines of this divi- 
sion of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, two men whose every thought 
and action were directed toward those 
things which were for the best interests 
of the public schools and our State. They 
served in various capacities as members 
of Committees, as officers of this Divi- 
sion and of the State Association, and as 
leaders and administrators in their own 
communities. It is with a deep sense of 
our loss that we would pause for a mom- 
ent in grateful remembrance of the splen- 
did. services rendered to the cause of 
education by our departed co-workers, 
former County Superintendent W. A. 
Hough and former Principal L. W. Han- 
na. 

VI 

Finally, in view of the fact that this 
Association is being served by many 
agencies in the form of Standing and 
Special Committees, the Illinois Teacher, 
a permanent secretary, a bureau of re- 


search, and regularly elected officers in 
making a worthwhile contribution to the 
cause of public education and the wel- 
fare of th« State and Nation, it is recom- 
mended that this Association tender them 
an expression of confidence in the re- 
ports which they make of this Asso- 
ciation and in the work which they have 
perfected by their continued industry, 
and a vote of thanks for the devotion 
they have given this work, and pledge 
its members collectively and individually 
to support these agencies at all times 
in their attempts to promote the pro- 
gram of this Association 

A proposed legislative program sub- 
mitted by a committee consisting of 
C. L. Edwards, W. J. Zahnow, and 
Rose Jannsen was adopted. After 
recognizing the authority of the Leg- 
islative department of the State in the 
administration of the Public Schools, 
the report submitted the following 
recommendations for the considera- 
tion of the 56th General Assembly : 

1. We stand firmly for an approxi- 
mate equality of educational opportunity 
for the children of Illinois upon a rea- 
sonably high level. As a means to this 
end, we recommend the following: 

(a) That the State as an educational 
unit assume its responsibilty for efficient 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
(Condensed) 


Southwestern Division, Illinois State Teachers Association 
April 22, 1929 
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schools in all local districts by setting 
reasonable minimum standards, by requir- 
ing all districts to meet these standards, 
and by aiding local districts financially 
so they may be able to meet the required 
standards. 

(b) We feel sure that the new plan 
for distributing the State School Fund 
is right, and that it does tend toward 
equalization. However, the present fund 
of eight million dollars is not nearly large 
enough to cover the amounts claimed by 
the various districts under the plan, and 
so these amounts will have to be scaled 
down, allotting in some counties as low 
as sixty per cent of the claims. We 
earnestly endorse House Bill 201, by Rep- 
resentative Waller, now pending in the 
Legislature, increasing the appropriation 
to the State School Fund to the amount 
of thirteen million dollars a year and 
strongly urge the Legislature to appro- 
priate that amount. 

2. As a means to reach a slightly 
higher level of school standards in Iili- 
nois, we recommend the following: 

(a) The passage of House Bill 307, 
by Representative Robinson, increasing 
the minimum school year from seven to 
eight months a year. 

(b) We strongly urge the House of 
Representatives to pass Senate Bill 113, 
by Cuthbertson, which has already passed 
the senate, providing for moderate and 
progressive increases to the educational 
and training requirements for beginning 
teachers. 

(c) We heartily endorse the demands 
of the normal schools for an increased 
appropriation which is necessary to take 
care of the greater demands upon them. 

We, the teachers of the Southwestern 
Division, heartily endorse the Legislative 
program adopted by the Illinois State 
Teachers Association at its meeting held 
in December, 1928, and we pledge to our 
State Secretary, Mr. R. C. Moore, our 
loyal support in his efforts to pilot this 
program through the session of the 56th 
General Assembly. 

The acceptance of the following re- 
port of the nominating committee 
makes the official personnel of the 
division for the coming year as given 
below : 

Officers—president, C. L. Edwards, Sa- 
lem; vice president, Miss Rose Janssen, 
Mt. Vernon; treasurer, Miss Estella Bean, 
Kast St. Louis. 

Secretary (elected by the executive 
committee)—Miss Nina Mollman, East 
St. Louis. 

Legislative committee—T. E. Allen, 
Nashville; W. J. Zahnow, Waterloo; A. 
Lulu Hill, East St. Louis. 

Appropriations committee—Frank H. 
Markman, Jerseyville; W. R. Curtis, Al- 
ton; H. V. Calhoun, Belleville. 

Resolutions committee—Tillie Reither, 
East St. Louis; J. H. Glaeser, Trenton; 
C. H. Doris, Collinsvilie. 

The first named in each of these com- 
mittees is the representative of the divi- 
sion on the committee of the same name 
of the State Association, and the three 
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together constitute the executive commit- 
tee of their division. 


Delegates to the annual I. S. T. A. 
meeting—Fred Long, Hardin; J. W. Ath- 
ony, Greenville; Irl J. Johnston, Carlyle; 
R. L. Scott, Carrollton; Rose Jannsen, 
Mt. Vernon; Harold Cook, Jerseyville; 
John L. Grigg, Hillsboro; Louis H. Zim- 
mer, Waterloo; J. F. Knisely, Salem; R. 
V. Jordan, Centralia; R. O. Findley, 
Chester; H. N. Harmon, Sparta; Mrs. 
Edna Young, Ashley; J. E. W. Miller, 
Edwardsville; L. P. Frohardt, Granite 
City; Zach Wall, Venice; W. R. Curtis, 
Alton; W. F. Coolidge, Granite City; 
Charles Stadtman, Wood River; Olive Gil- 
ham, Alton; J. E. Miller, Belleville; A. 
Lulu Hill, East St. Louis; A. F. Petty, 
Belleville; John H. Mollas, Lenzburg; 
H. W. Krohn, New Athens; H. V. Cal- 
houn, Belleville; M. E. Bruce, East St. 
Louis; Keith Purl, Dupo; L. A. Schafer, 
Mascoutah. 

Alternates—E. J. Ducey, Hardin; Alex 
Long, Greenville; J. H. Glaeser, Tren- 
ton; Mary Evans, White Hall; Mildred 
Warren, Mt. Vernon; Harriet Ervin, Jer- 
seyville; H. J. Beckemeyer, Hillsboro; 
W. J. Zahnow; Hattie Blair, Salem; 
James Talbot, Sandoval; R. Carley, 
Sparta; William R. Lowry, Chester; Em- 
ilie Huck, Addieville; Edson Smith, 
Granite City; Raymond Ready, Alton; 
Edith M. West, Nameoki; A. M. Wilson, 
Granite City; Elfreda Braede, Collins- 
ville; W. R. Reich, Madison; E. J. Zeiler, 
Alton; J. E. Hinchcliff, O’Fallon; Pearl 
Tiley, Belleville; Bessie Sawyer, East 
St. Louis; Ben Merkel, Freeburg; Mae E. 
Purnell, East St. Louis; Carmen Trimmer, 
East St. Louis; G. H. Thompson, Marissa; 
Mina Mollman, East St. Louis; J. W. 
Hughes, East St. Louis.—Tillie Reither, 
secretary. 


Southern 


About the usual attendance of ap- 
proximately 3,000 enjoyed the 
splendid programs and warm fe!low- 
ship of the Southern Division, L. 8. 
T.A. meeting at Carbondale on 
March 21 and 22. 


In the business meeting a motion 
was made, seconded, and carried to 
adopt resolutions of approval of im- 
portant bills before legislature: H. B. 
307 ; S. B. 113; Normal School Appro- 
priation Bill; “ B. 150; H. B. 201, 
Waller $13,006,.U0 a year to the State 
School fund. 

A motion that the President ap- 
point a committee of three to draft 
typed resolutions to be presented to 
the several school boards of the dis- 
tricts of the territory of Senatorial 
Distr. ~ No. 49, No. 50, No. 51, car- 
ried, with this amendment, offered by 
Senator Spence, that this resolution 
be sent to all Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the districts south of 
Springfield. 

A motion was made and carried 
that the Chairman of the Executive 
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Committee be made a delegate to the 
State Teachers Association. 

A motion made that the Association 
invest $1,000 in government bonds, 
carried with the amendment that in- 
stead of $1,000, the surplus deemed 
sufficient by the committee. 

The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions was adopted and, in part, 
was as follows: 

We, the teachers of the Southern Divi- 
sion of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, in so far as it is our right to ex- 
press ourselves through resolutions, on 
matters pertaining to education and the 
general welfare of our state, are in favor 
of the following: 


1. We endorse the Legislative Meas- 
ures now before the General Assembly 
as discussed by Secretary Moore includ- 
ing House Bill No. 307 by Robinson, and 
No. 201 by Waller, the former making 
the minimum term of eight months and 
the latter increasing the State District 
School Fund to $13,000,000 annually; and 
Senate Bills No. 113 by Cuthbertson on 
Certification Standards and Senate Bill 
No. 150 by the same gentleman, on at- 
tendance code. We especially commend 
increased appropriation for the Normal 
Schools and ask the members of this 
Association to give active support through 
the Representatives and Senators of their 
districts. 


5. We, the teachers of the Southern 
Illinois Teachers Association, appreciate 
the leadership of our State Superintend- 
ent, Hon. F. G. Blair, and other officers 
of the State, who are aiding him in our 
Educational Program. 

The destinies of the division for the 
coming year will be in the hands of 
the following : 

Officers—president, Lucy B. Twente, 
Cairo; first vice president, L. L. Evers, 
Metropolis; second vice president, Nat 
Boomer, New Burnside; recording secre- 
tary, Kate Hartline, Cairo; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mattie Hamp, Rosiclare; 
financial secretary, E. E. Harris, Pinck- 
neyville; treasurer, J. T. Karber, Ridway. 

Executive committee—S. E. Boomer, 
Carbondale; C. V. Parsons, Golconda; 
Roscoe Pulliam, Harrisburg. 

State committees—resolutions, E. W. 
Sutton, Vienna; legislative, Harry Taylor, 
Harrisburg; appropriations. Mary Rober- 
son, Mound City.—Kate Hartline, secre- 
tary. 

Lake Shore 
“= SHORE Division, I. 8. T. A., 
2,500 strong from Cook and Lake 
counties, met for its annual meeting 
on Monday, April 22, in the Lyons 
Township High School, LaGrange. 

Among those on the programs at 
general and section sessions were the 
following : 

Ada Tilley Allen, Cosmopolitan School 
c2 Music; Dr. Frank E. Baker, President 
State Teachers’ College, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Dr. William T. Bawden, Manag- 

(Continued on Page 310) 
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Board of Directors Hold Meeting, 


Appoint Delegates, Employ Workers, Discuss 
Legislative and Other Plans 


ciation held its second quar- 

terly meeting for this year in 
the office of the Association in Spring- 
field on Wednesday, April 24. The 
meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mr. George D. Wham, at 
8:10 o’clock a.m. Besides President 
Wham, the other members of the 
board were present, namely Justin 
Washburn, John A. Hayes, W. R. 
Foster, and J. R. Skiles. Secretary 
Robert C. Moore was also present, and 
Treasurer McIntosh came in later. 

The first matter of business taken 
up was the appointment of delegates 
to the National Education Association 
meeting to be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, June 28 to July 4, 1928. 
Secretary Moore repurted that accord- 
ing to a report he had received from 
Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the 
N. E. A. the Illinois State Teachers 
Association is entitled to 26 delegates 
to represent the association on the 
membership basis and one to repre- 
sent the life membership of’ the 
I.T.8.A. in the N.E.A. The sec- 
retary, R. C. Moore, was authorized 
to go to represent the life member- 

ship. Then the nomination made by 
" the several division presidents were 
considered, and the list of delegates 
as finally made up is as follows: 

H. B. Black, Supt. of Schools, Mattoon; 
Harley N. Rohm, Supt. of Schools, Cam- 
bridge; F. C. Fenton, Supt. of Schools, 
Bensenville; W. F. Coolidge, Prin. of 
High School, Granite City; Julia Walsh, 
Prin. of Elementary School, La Salle; 
P. H. Hellyer, Co. Supt. of Schools, Lew- 
iston; Mary Margaret Roach, Prin. of 
Elementary School, Decatur; Frank A. 
Phillips, Supt. of Schools, Freeport; A. 
R. Matheny, Prin. of High School, Bis- 
mark; M. N. Todd, Supt. of Schools, Law- 
renceville; K. D. Waldo, Supt. of Schools, 
Aurora; Dr. M. C. Hayes, N.1.8..T.C,, De 
Kalb; E. H. Lukenbill, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Lincoln; Anthony Middleton, 
Prin. of Harrison School, Peoria; Fran- 
ces E. Harden, Elementary Teacher, Chi- 
cago; Bertha S. Armbruster, Prin. of Til- 
ton School, Chicago; F. Blanche Preble, 
Elementary Teacher, Chicago; C. L. Ed- 
wards, Supt. of Schools, Salem; George 
D. Wham, Dean S. I. 8S. N. U., Carbon- 
dale; W. R. Foster, Co. Supt of Sch. is, 
Ottawa; N. M. Mason, Supt. of Schools, 
Oglesby; John A. Hayes, County 
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Supt. of Schools, Peoria; Robert C. Moore, 
Secy. I. S. T. A., Carlinville; H. K. Whit- 
tier, Supt. of Schools, Joy; T. Arthur 
Simpson, Co. Supt. of Schools, Wauke- 
gan; W. T. Felts, S. I. S. N. U., Carbon- 


dale; Emma Bowyer, S. I. 8. N. U., Car- 
bondale. 

The printing and mailing of the 
Illinois Teacher for the year begin- 
ning with September, 1929, was next 
considered. After a discussion by the 
board and the secretary, Mr. H. L. 
Williamson of the Hartman Printing 
Company was called in, and he said 
he would make a proposition to the 
board whenever they were ready to 
make a contract. Upon motion and 
vote, President George D. Wham and 
Secretary R. C. Moore were chosen as 
a subcommittee to make a contract 
for the printing and mailing of the 
Teacher for the next year. 

The president announced that the 
next order of business was the employ- 
ment and fixing of salaries for three 
employees of the Association. 

Mr. Lester R. Grimm was employed 
as Director of Research for one year 
at a salary of $4,500 for the year. 

Mr. Robert C. Moore was employed 
as Secretary of the Association and 
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Editor of the Illinois Teacher for one 
year at a salary of $6,000 for the year. 

The secretary was authorized to 
employ an assistant secretary and as- 
sistant editor at a monthly salary not 
to exceed $2,000 a year. Secretary 
R. C. Moore announced the employ- 
ment of Miss Harriette Wray as such 
assistant at a salary of $2,000 a year. 
year. 

The time for each of these employes 
to begin this term of service is July 1, 
1929. 

The secretary then made a brief 
oral report of his work since January 
1 and asked for advice in regard to 
certain legislative duties. Upon mo- 
tion and vote the board resolved that 
it is the sense of the board that the 
legislative committee ought tc serut- 
inize with great care all the bills hav- 
ing to do with changing the bound- 
aries of township or community high 
school districts and ought to insist 
that the legislature guard carefully 
against legalizing any changes that 
might disintegrate such high school 
districts. 

The secretary reported also that, 
counting the transfer of the $5,000 
appropriation to the building fund, 




















General Fund of the I. S. T. A. 
RECEIPTS 
ee Oe $26,567.05 
RO EE ee 146.75 
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March 27, 1929, Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light Co., Refunding 
and first serial B, 5s, Bought at 99 and interest... $ 2,012.78 

April 5, 1929, Wisconsin Gas & Electric Company, First Series A., 
5% bonds, Bought at 100% and interest... ee 2,044.44 

April 4, 1929, Illinois Power and Light Company, Stock bought at 93 
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April 4, 1929, New Orleans Public Service Co., 5% Gold Bonds, at 
Ie a 1,855.34 
$ 6,859.37 
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the total expenditures of the Asso- 
ciation since December 15, 1928, have 
been $20,083.05. The total amount 
appropriated was $41,800.00. There- 
fore the balance left in the appropria- 
tions is $21,716.95. 

Treasurer Charles McIntosh then 
made a report of the finances of the 
Association. 

The report of the treasurer was ac- 
cepted and ordered spread on the 
minutes of the meeting. 

The secretary reported: that the 
office needed a new typewriter, and he 
was authorized to purchase one. 

Several communications from peo- 
ple who had property for sale in 
Springfield were read and were re- 
ferred to the committee on the pur- 
chase of property. 

The secretary was instructed to fill 
out the tax schedule recently left by 
the tax assessor for the schedule of 
office property. 

Mr. Washburn, chairman of the 
executive committee, brought up for 
discussion the program of the meeting 
to be held next December, and re- 
ported progress. However, the only 
number definitely engaged is the 
Gray-Levine Musical Company for 
the first evening. 

All matters of importance were 
carefully discussed and all decisions 
were made by motion, duly seconded 
and vote by a majority of the board. 

The board adjourned, with the un- 
derstanding that the next meeting is 
subject to call by the president.—R. 
C. Moore, Secretary. ' 


Classification of I.S.T.A. Membership 


According to data compiled by the ad- 
vertising manager of the Illinois Teacher 
for the Audit Bureau of Circulations the 
1927-1928 membership of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association is classified as fol- 


lows: superintendents, 1.71%; high 
school principals, 2.53%; grade school 
superintendents, 5.00%; high school 


teachers, 26.54%; grade school teachers, 
63.40%; and miscellaneous, 00.82%. The 
classification for 1928-1929 is not complete 
at this writing. 





Publishes School Catechism 


The Moline Daily Dispatch published 
serially during the winter the revised 
Public School Catechism for the State 
of Illinois issued last fall by the Asso- 
ciation. From the “Editor’s Note” accom- 
panying the serial the local Parent- 
Teachers Association deserves credit for 
this publicity given our pamphlet. 





A man should believe that honesty is 
the best policy, and he should be careful 
not to let the policy lapse. 
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Library Service and Three Wishes 

Suppose that the Fairy Fortunata 
should appear before those teachers 
and pupils of Illinois who have 
meager or almost no library service, 
and should tell them that if they will 
but make three wishes she will grant 
whatever they ask. There is no need 
to use one of those three precious 
wishes in asking for what one already 
has, and since the State Library, es- 
pecially through the Extension Divi- 
sion fulfills to a certain extent, the 
general desire expressed in the Jan- 
uary Illinois Teacher, ‘‘a library to 
use for my school,’’ that wish need not 
be considered further. 

What shall the wishes be? Shall 
book collections be circulated from 
the offices of county superintendents, 
individual school or personal con- 
tracts made with generous minded 
libraries in nearby cities, sets of 
Pupils’ Reading Circle books pur- 
chased with proceeds of entertain- 
ments, or what? Meaning no dispar- 
agement to past accomplishments by 
any of these means, they seem to the 
writer to stand almost in the same 
relation to the 20th century concep- 
tion of library service as the covered 
wagon stands in transportation to 
motor cars and to airplanes. 

What else is there to wish for? 
Short articles and illustrations in the 
April and May numbers tried to set 
forth the great lack of libraries in 
Illinois outside of towns and cities 
and what county libraries are and do. 
In this issue there is an account of the 
one county library in our state and its 
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splendid work. Read these, send to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1559, Rural 
Libraries, consult with the superin- 
tendent of the Extension Division of 
the Illinois State Library. (By the 
way, the primary purpose of the 
Extension Division is not to circulate 
books from its headquarters in 
Springfield but literally to extend 
libraries to the nooks and corners and 
along the highways and byways of the 
commonwealth. ) 

What then shall the wishes be? 
These suggestions are offered: First, 
a county library, either an entirely 
new institution or county-wide con- 
tract with an existing library ; second, 
branch or station or deposit or book- 
automobile service as best suited to 
one’s particular school and commun- 
ity; third, trained librarians to 
handle the work of the outlying units. 

Will the wishes be granted? Cer- 
tainly; each do his part and the 
Fairy Fortunata will not fail in 
hers.— W. 





The School Library 


The effective school librarian is one 
who stimulates in boys and girls a whole- 
some curiosity about books, and a desire 
to possess books; who helps to develop 
correct reading tastes, and encourages 
reading for pleasure and profit; who 
provides for pupils systematic instruction 
in the use of books and libraries, and 
for teachers and administrators intel- 
ligent professional service;who makes the 
library a center for the socialized activ- 
ities of the school.—School Library Year- 
book No. 2. 


BOOK CAR COMES TO HUNTSVILLE SCHOOL 
Miss Clears of the Kewanee Township Library has just arrived at Dist. No. 48, 


Henry county with a deposit of books for the school. 
(See article in the December number of the Illinois Teacher.) 


teacher. 


Mildred Girven is the 


Character Through School Merits 


Rural School Finds Young Citizens League Helpful; City Schools 


Use Merit Systems With Success. 


AST FALL after attending the 
Marshall County Teachers’ 
Institute I carried out, in my 
one-room school of twenty- 

two pupils, the plan suggested by 
our superintendent, W. E. King, 
of forming a Young Citizens League 
in connection with the civics class. We 
elected officers, but after we had our 
organization, it was very difficult to 
keep up the interest. I tried letting 
the pupils get reports on topics and 
several such devices, but the thing 
seemed to be dying. 

Some of the children asked me what 
would happen if one of them broke a 
window while they were playing to- 
gether, and also if they might decide 
this for themselves in the Young Citi- 
zens League meeting. 1 gave my as- 
sent, and at the next meeting the ques- 
tion was made a motion and carried in 
this form, ‘‘If one accidentally breaks 
something when all are playing to- 
gether, all must share in paying 
for it.’’ 

Shortly after this I broke my leg 
and taught with it propped up for 
four weeks. During that time I let 
the Young Citizens League govern the 
playground and some of the inside 
activities. When I was finally on my 
feet again I found my self-govern- 
ment working so well I let it continue. 

The League has a constitution, 
copied to some extent, from that of 
the United States. In this consti- 
tution our laws are recorded. We 
have a president, vice president, sec- 
retary and treasurer, hbrarian, and 
a health inspector. These officers are 
elected twice a year. 

The pupils in all grades from the 
fourth to the eighth belong to the 
League, but only sixth, seventh and 
eighth grade pupils may hold offices. 
The children take pride in obeying 
and in seeing that others obey the 
laws of their own making. To a cer- 
tain extent, they attend to the en- 
forcement themselves. 

We have laws governing whisper- 
ing, throwing paper wads, kicking, 
swearing, and playground behavior. 
We have very few offenses. Those 
who used to be ring leaders have be- 
come an aid rather than a detriment 
to discipline, because they hold 
League offices and must obey and en- 
force their own laws. With the pupils 
making their own rules I feel free to 
give them many more liberties than 


I could otherwise. Any teacher hav- 
ing trouble with discipline would 
probably find the League very help- 
ful. I have three large boys who had 
formerly given trouble, but who have 
been nothing but helpful this year. 

Not only is the League beneficial 
for discipline but also as an educa- 
tional factor. A pupil needs some 
practical experience in government, 
its making and its functioning. The 
League gives this. It is also a fine 
way to teach parliamentary law and 
facing the public. Any child who has 
held an office in the League will re- 
member much more about these things 
than he would remember from many 
recitation periods.—Curtis McBroom, 
Dist. No. 24, Marshall County. 


Point System in Oak Park School 

The Whittier school in Oak Park, 
Chas. E. Butler, principal, has devel- 
oped a character building point merit 
system of which Supt. Hamilton 
thinks so highly that he is reeommend- 
ing the plan for use in all the Oak 
Park schools. 

The first objective in the system is 
Sportsmanship under which a pupil 
may earn from 30 to 150 points as his 
attitudes are noted in the classroom, 
between class periods, and in after 
school activities. All pupils have ac- 
cess to the 14 points of a good sports- 
man so that they know what ideals to 
practice. 

Under Leadership, the second ob- 
jective, a pupil may earn from 10 to 
250 points in the field of school ac- 
tivities. 

The third objective is Responsibil- 
ity and the pupil is judged in this 
quality by his application to school 
work, his citizenship in school and 
out, and his independent study in- 
cluding the Junior reading circle 
work. From 70 to 95 points per item 
may be awarded under this head de- 
pending on the average quality of the 
work done. 

Respect for the Human Body, earn- 
ing from 10 to 50 points per item, and 
Optional Organizations, earning 15 to 
65 points each, are the fourth and 
fifth objectives respectively in the 
Whittier school plan. 

In commenting upon their plan 
Principal Butler said: 

We did not copy our plan of awarding 
points from any other system. It was a 
growth over a period of five years. Our 
physical education directors, Mr. Frank 
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Plans Popular 


Stangel for boys and Miss Esther Oakes 
for girls, together with the active co-opera- 
tion of all the homeroom teachers, had 
much to do with the development and 
success of our point system. About 30 
per cent of the boys and the girls have 
qualified for emblems. The ratio of boys 
to girls was about 50-50. The cost of 
letters was met by dues of members in 
the club. Merits are earned by the small- 
est as well as the tallest members. Con- 
sistent, persistent effort wins the award. 
Skill in athletics plays only a small part 
in the final analysis of achievement. Dur- 
ing the five years that we have tried this 
plan of building character traits, such 
as honesty, loyalty, self-control, team- 
work, through merits we have found that 
a new student attitude for growth has 
carried over into the general spirit and 
conduct of the school. For in the final 
analysis, “He who controls his own spirit 
is greater than he who takes a city!” 


Graded Awards in Wood River 

The Wood River Junior High 
School, Glenn O. DeAtley, principal, 
has the following graded awards: 
Certificate of Honor, Junior High 
‘*W’’, and Junior High Emblem. To 
secure any one of these awards, points 
must be earned in the four divisions 
of physical, social, mental, and moral 
efficiency. 

A certificate of honor is awarded 
when a minimum of 35 points has 
been earned in each division (total of 
140 points). The ‘‘W”’ is gained by 
pupils who have completed one year 
in the school and who have earned 70 
points in each division (total 280 
points). Finally the emblem, bronze 
pin or button, is given to those who 
have completed one and a half years 
in the school and have earned enough 
additional points, irrespective of divi- 
sion, to make a total of 430 points. 
A silver trophy, ‘‘Best All Round 
Pupil Cup’’ is awarded each year to 
the boy or girl in the 8A class who 
has the largest number of points most 
equally distributed. 

Considerable range is permitted in 
earning points in each of the several 
classifications. Not only does making 
the school, or even a class team, count 
for specified points in physical eff- 
ciency, but also the correction or 
marked improvement of any physical 
handicap, retaining correct posture, 
evidence of practicing a suitable sci- 
entific health regimen, and still other 
items. A real spirit of sociability, as 
shown by having more than a casual 
speaking acquairtance with at least 
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50 pupils outside one’s own group, in- 
dicates social efficiency no less than 
work in organizations. Mental effi- 
ciency is evidenced by regular grades, 
to be sure, and also by an excellent 
rating in physical training, in alert- 
ness and control. Participation in 
intellectual contests and creative 
work in several fields are given gen- 
erous recognition. Certain specified 
grades in citizenship and in conduct, 
winning a sportsmanship certificate, 
and helping to arouse the opinion of 
the class against an individual or 
group of individuals who by action or 
words tended to set up bad practices 
are among the items which are indica- 
tive of moral efficiency. 

Principal DeAtley speaks in high 
terms of the good results from the 
system as follows: 

At first we adopted the system prac- 
tically as it was worked in the Speyer 
Experimental School of New York City, 
but in the course of the three years that 
we have used the plan we have made 
many changes until it is as you see it 
today. 

Most of these changes, it may be said, 
have been made through the efforts of 
the boys and girls themselves in the 
All-School Council meetings 

The central aim of our avard system 
is of course the teaching of character 
in a practical way. The teachers and 
pupil officers constantly hold up a qual- 
ity of excellence of work before the 
pupiis when they claim points for their 
regular and extra-curricular activities. A 
great deal of the success of any plan of 
award centers around this point alone. 
Make the awards easy to get and they 
mean little. 

All of the activities of the school are 
centered around the Junior High Creed. 
This semester in the English classes 
every pupil has written on each of the 
ten points of the creed, and a great im- 
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provement in the discipline and conduct 
of the school is to be noted as they ana- 
lyze the real junior high pupil. Later 
they will write their essays for section 
45 under moral efficiency and give their 
opinions in the inductive way as to just 
what they think the real junior high pupil 
is. 

Both pupils and teachers like the plan 
better each semester it is used. Of 
course we had some trouble in breaking 
away from the old plan of athletic 
awards, but today no one would consider 
going back to the old way. The new 
award means more, and it is a real honor 
to wear one. 

All of the awards are made at the 
class day or certification exercises at 
the close of each semester. We glorify 
the all around development in the com- 
mencement season. We try to picture 
what it means to win each award. We 
hold the final award, the cup, until last. 
And, oh, how proud the boy or girl who 
walks across the stage and receives it 
from the hands of the principal, as step 
by step in making the other awards the 
best all around pupil is described, and 
then the one of all the graduates is an- 
nounced to receive the coveted prize. 
And you can imagine the proud feeling 
that runs up and down the spinal columns 
of the parents as they see their sons 
and daughters thus rewarded. There is a 
splendid feeling existing during the con- 
gratulations period at the end of the 
program, and as the boys and girls see 
the awards, shake hands with the win- 
ners, handle the letters, emblems, and 
the cup, many a resolve is made that 
next semester someone else is going to 
win one of the prizes. Behind it all this 
is the real essence of the success of the 
plan. 





“Thinking is retention, plus recollec 
tion, plus recognition, plus arrangement, 
plus comparison of facts to a definite 
conclusion.” 








Wood River Junior High School 
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Officers of Educational 
Organizations 


With the publication of the officers 
of the new DuPage Valley Division 
the official roster of the I. S. T. A. 
and the divisions is now complete. 
(See Directory in the March number. ) 
The officers of several other organiza- 
tions are also given. 


DuPage Valley Division, I. S. T. A. 

The elective and appointive officers of 
the DuPage Valley Division are as fol- 
lows: president, F. C. Fenton, Benson- 
ville; vice president, George Letts, Elm- 


hurst; secretary, Mrs. Mary Stanton, 
Glen Elynn; treasurer, Miss Myrtle 
Wheelhouse, Hinsdale. 

Executive committee: A. E. Cook, 


Hinsdale, chairman; Ernest Iler, Downers 
Grove; L. V. Morgan, Wheaton; C: C. 
Byerly, West Chicago; H. E. Hinkel, Villa 
Park. 

State committees: legislative, Fred 
Beister, Glen Ellyn; appropriations, R. N. 
Beebe, Naperville; resolutions, K. K. Tib- 
betts, Wheaton. 


Women Delegates, I. S. T. A. 

The officers of the Women Delegates of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association 
for 1929 are as follows: president, Miss 
Caroline Grote, Macomb; vice president, 
Miss Frances BE. Harden, Chicago; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Mary Margaret 
Roach, Decatur. 


City Superintendents’ Association 

The 1929 officers of the City Superin- 
tendents’ Association are as follows: 
president, F. T. Goodier, Chicago Heights; 
vice president, H. V. Calhoun, Belleville; 
secretary, Charles Bruner, Kewanee; 
treasurer, H. B. Black, Mattoon. 

Legislative committee: K. D. Waldo, 
(East) Aurora, chairman; H. B. Beck- 
ermeyer, Hillsboro; Frank Jensen, Rock- 
ford; T. H. Cobb, Mt. Carmel. 


County Superintendents’ Association 

The officers of the County Superinten- 
dents’ Association of Illinois for the year 
are: president, F. M. Winbigler, Mon- 
mouth, Warren county; vice president, 
L. A. Tuggle, Danville, Vermilion County; 
secretary, Lucy B. Twente, Cairo, Alex- 
ander county; treasurer, Wm. B. Brig- 
ham, Bloomington, McLean county. 

The Legislative Committee of the asso- 
ciation is as follows: W. W. McCvllough, 
Pontiac, Livingston county; Chas. H. 
Watts, Urbana, Champaign county; John 
E. Miller, Belleville, St. Clair county; 
August Maue, Joliet, Will county; Chas. 
McIntosh, Monticello, Piatt county; Wal- 
ter F. Boyes, Galesburg, Knox county; L. 
A. Tuggle, Danville, Vermilion county; 
E. H. Lukenbilil, Lincoln, Logan county; 
Homer Hall, Belvidere, Boone county. 


Assn. of Elementary Supervisors 

At the annual April meeting of the 
State Association of Elementary Super- 
visors, officers for 1929-1930 were elected 


as follows: president, Miss Olive Gill- 
ham, Alton; vice president, Miss Medora 
Schaeffer, Cicero; secretary, Miss Alta 


McIntire, Berwyn. 





Editorial Notes and Comment 


The Legislative Situation 


S THIS is written the 56th Gen- 
eral Assembly is nearing ad- 
journment. By the time it 
is read the fate of school 

legislation will be settled. Therefore, 
it seems useless to give the present 
status of bills or to describe the legis- 
lative situation, since it will be im- 
possible for our readers to do any- 
thing to change it. However, we shall 
discuss briefly the probable results as 
indicated by the present situation. 

Hereafter, we shall have but one 
section No. 274 of the school law in- 
stead of three and shall, therefore, 
have a very definite compulsory at- 
tendance law. For the bill codifying 
and clarifying the attendance laws 
was passed by both houses and has 
been approved by the Governor. 

Our bill providing an appropria- 
tion of thirteen million dollars to the 
state school fund was amended down- 
ward to ten million dollars, which is 
still an increase of two million dollars 
a year. In this form it has passed 
both houses and will no doubt be 
signed by the Governor. 

A bill providing for an increase in 
the educational tax rate for Chicago 
from the present 96 cents to $1.47 in 
1929 and to $1.35 in 1930 is making 
progress and is nearly sure to pass. 
This means an increase of about $22,- 
000,000 in the educational fund of 
Chicago for the first year and prob- 
ably about $17,000,000 the second year. 
But that is the end. The 57th Gen- 
eral Assembly may again have the 
Chicago revenue problem before it if 
that city needs more than the 96 cents 
it is now getting for the educational 
fund; for after 1930 the rate reverts 
to 96 cents. 

Practically all the bills having for 
their purpose the promotion of the 
reassessment of the property in Cook 
county are passing without opposition 
in the legislature. Some of these bills 
are made necessary by the opposition 
in Cook County to the reassessment. 

The bill providing for keeping 
open the playgrounds of Chicago 
rushed through the legislature in rec- 
ord time. 

The University of Illinois and the 
State Normal Schools will get sub- 
stantial increases for their current 
expenses, but may have their build- 
ing appropriations cut below what 
they hoped for. 

The bill providing for a minimum 
school term of eight months has passed 
the House and is on third reading in 
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the Senate as this is written. The 
chances are it will become a law. 

It is indeed difficult to get a law 
to raise even slightly the minimum 
requirements for the certification of 
teachers. Our bill to do this was in- 
troduced early in the session in the 
Senate, quickly passed there, was re- 
ported out of the House committee, 
and quickly went to third reading in 
the House. There it has stood for sev- 
eral weeks for want of the final roll call. 
The reason given by the Speaker and 
others for the delay now is that it is a 
Senate bill and the time of the House 
must now be devoted to passing 
House bills so they may be sent to the 
Senate. But as it is delayed the oppo- 
sition to it grows and the probability 
of its defeat increases. The chances 
now are about even that it will pass. 

It now seems probable that a law 
will be enacted raising the educa- 
tional requirement for issuing per- 
manent work certificates to children 
between 14 and 16 years of age from 
the sixth grade to the eighth grade. 

An item was inserted in the appro- 
priation to the Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction of $4,000 to pay 
the salary of a director of physical 
education to work under his general 
supervision. 

We believe the bills we have men- 
tioned above will prove helpful if 
passed and approved. But several 
bills were introduced and some are 
still pending that are dangerous or 
at least questionable. For instance, 
several bills provide for very easy 
means of dissolving high school dis- 
tricts or changing their boundaries. 
Only one of these now has any chance 
to pass, and it has been amended to 
remove many of its bad features. 

Many teachers and school. boards 
have objected to a bill that would 
compel the elections of boards of 
education at the same time and with 
the same election machinery as the 
regular city elections. This bill has 
some strong support, but it is not 
likely to become a law this year. 

School people seem to be divided 
in their opinion as to the value and 
evils of state uniformity of elemen- 
tary text books. For many of them 
are opposing this sort of bills, while 
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several very prominent school men 
have journeyed to Springfield to help 
promote them. The House committee 
on education finally appointed a sub- 
committee that modified one bill so as 
to make it a fair compromise bill. 
The chances are about even that this 
bill will pass. 

As usual, bills are before the legis- 
lature to make it easy for the Chi- 
eago board of education to dispose of 
the school lands in that district. This 
seems to many teachers to be an indi- 
cation that the board will probably 
sell the lands, although they are in- 
creasing in value rapidly. However, 
there is less opposition to these bills 
than usual and they have a chance to 


ass. 

Three or four bills provide for tak- 
ing money out of the school fund for 
various purposes. A reasonable argu- 
ment can be made in favor of any one 
of these bills, but it seems to many 
teachers that the state distributive 
school fund should be carefully 
guarded against further miscellane- 
ous deductions. One or two of the 
proposed bills have a fair chance to 
pass. Of course there are many other 
bills affecting the schools, their ad- 
ministration or their revenues in 
minor ways. But those named above 
are the more important bills that 
have any chance to become laws. 

We believe that on the whole the 
school legislation enacted by the 56th 
General Assembly will be helpful and 
constructive. 





New Educational Ideals Developing 


WHATEVER the final results of 

the present legislative campaign 
may be, it is clear that a new spirit 
of educational progress is abroad in 
Illinois. Not in the last fifteen years 
has a General Assembly shown such 
an intense interest in educational 
bills, and it has been noticeable that 
the Governor has offered as much en- 
couragement as he felt possible under 
his rigid program of economy. It is 
apparent that there is an increasing 
recognition of the responsibilities and 
duties of the State in setting educa- 
cational standards, equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities, and financing 
the schools. Legislators who have 
never before scemed to have any 
vision beyond the boundaries of their 
own local districts are beginning to 
talk of ‘‘state standards,’’ ‘‘compara- 
tive tax rates,’’ ‘‘equalization of op- 
portunity,’’ ‘‘preparing for citizen- 
ship,’’ ‘‘the dangers of meager op- 
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and ‘“‘ 
sponsibilities to all the children of 
Illinois.’’ 

This new spirit and broadminded- 
ness has helped us this year and offers 
encouragement for the future if we 


portunities anywhere,’’ our re- 


ean develop it further. We believe 
the teachers of Illinois are getting a 
new vision of education and new 
ideals of its purposes and that they 
are inspiring the general public with 
these ideals and spirit. Let us con- 
tinue to cultivate them in ourselves 
and the public until Illinois takes its 
rightful place of first among the states 
in education. 


Acknowledgement 


NEVER before was there such gen- 

eral and effective co-operation in 
a legislative campaign. The legisla- 
tive committee, the auxiliary commit- 
tee, teachers in general, other organ- 
izations and their committees and 
members have all worked actively and 
harmoniously in diffusing a knowl- 
edge of the needs of the schools and 
in supporting bills to answer those 
needs. We gratefully acknowledge 
this splendid co-operation and sup- 
port and extend our sincere thanks to 
all who rendered any assistance.— 
R. C. M. 





Will Durant Defines Morality 


(From The Forum, April, 1929) 

The natural and inevitable basis of 
morality is the co-operation of the part 
with the whole. Morality can never be 
defined in terms of the individual; we 
must accept the good of the whole as the 
ultimate criterion by which to judge the 
behavior of the part. 

The test of morality is community good. 
But we are mistaken in believing that the 
social instincts are stronger than the 
instincts of self. It may be so within 
the family, where self-sacrifice is natural, 
but outside that little realm the individ- 
ualistic impulses are in the saddle, as 
he who runs may see. Heroism is heroic 
precisely because it is so rare. We are 
not even the most social of species; we 
stand midway between the individualism 
of the jungle and the socialism of the 
ants. The best that we can say is that 
the social instincts, which seem to be 
more recent in origin than those of 
competition and acquisition, are being 
slowly strengthened by the growing sur- 
vival value of co-operation. 

Finally, we should realize that the co- 
operation in which morality consists 
arises less from the growth of the soul 
than from the widening necessities of 
economic life. The flower grows out of 
the soil. Morality spreads as economic 
and social units increase. The whole 


with which the part must harmonize to 
be saved becomes greater as the world 
is woven into even larger unities by 
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rails and wires and ships and the in- 
visible bonds of the air. Once trade and 
common interests merged tribes into na- 
tions. Now commerce and mutual inter- 
ests slowly weave nations into vast in- 
ternational groups, and provide the basis 
for an international morality in which 
all the world will agree that patriotism is 
not enough. Conscience follows the 
policeman; we have no international mo- 
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rality because we have no international 
order. But the international order vis- 
ably comes; and when at last it is or- 
ganized, it will be permissible to be 


loyal to humanity and to rise in morals 
to that broad perspective, that sense of 
the whole, which is the secret of the 
good life, as it is the guide to beauty 
and the test of truth. 





HOUSE BILL N. 746 





1929 





priations. 


1 Introduced by Mr. Foster, May, 1929. 
2 Read by title, ordered printed and referred to the Committee on Appro- 





A BILL 
For an Act Making Appropriations for the State Normal Schools 





General Assembly: 
Section 1. 


11 For plant house and tool house 





16 For Greenhouse ............ an 3.500 
17 For athletic grand stand. and ‘running ‘track... SEP OEE er ies a ar 40,000 

|; 18 (Total for Southern Illinois State Normal University $43.500) 
19 FOR THE WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 

| 20 For grading, improving and fencing athletic field... $ 10.000 
21 For tool and implement house.............................---c--c-ecseeeeeseceeeee sees 5.000 
EE a 300.000 
oe TR I CI nis ccnsenteenneseneetiesperaseitsl 25,000 
24 (Total for Western Illinois State Teachers College $340,000) 
25 FOR THE EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
26 For library buildings .. ....$ 225.000 
27 For equipment for library . , weenee 25,000 
28 (Total for Eastern Tlinots ‘State “Teachers College $250. 000) 
29 FOR THE NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
A. A.!)|llUuwU MO Ee 
ES Le ee ee ees ae: Lee 2,000 
32 For piping water to toilet, janitor rooms, athletic fields and tennis courts 1.850 
CL 5 a aE sk ee SS LS Ce eae 1.600 
34 For science and library building... Rk CR 290,000 
35 For equipment for science and library building... + RE AE ste 36.000 
ee ET a 9 ele 650 
37 For State’s share of the cost of construction. maintenance and op- 
38 eration of the sewage system of the DeKalb Sanitary District, 
39 serving the Northern Illinois State Teachers College........................ 18,900 





Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented in the 


There is appropriated to the Department of Registration 
2 and Education for the State Normal Schools until the expiration of the 
3 first fiscal quarter after the adjournment of the next regular session of the 
4 Ceneral Assembly. the sum of one million one hundred seven thousand four 
5 hundred and twelve dollars ($1,107,412) in the following items for the 
& objects and purposes specified herein: 
7 
g 
9 


FOR THE ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 


For coal bunker, reservoirs and pumps............-..-.-.-...--..--.--ce-s-e-seeeeeeeee sees $ 
9 For floor for heating plant for metal work.................c.cc--00--- 
10 For South wing and porch for Fell Hall 


12 For new water mains on Sudduth Road................................ 
13 For new pavement on Sudduth Road 
14 (Total for the Illinois State Normal University $114,912) 


15 FOR THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY: 


40 (Total for Northern Illinois State Teachers College $359,000) 


Sec. 2. These appropriations are subject to the provisions of “An Act 
2 in relation to State finance,” approved June 10, 1919, as amended. 








Editorial Note: 


Except for a reduction in size of more than half, the above is a facsimile 


of House Bill No. 746. It is printed as a sample of the form in which bills are prepared for the 
convenient consideration of the members in committee hearings and in general sessions. 
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The 1929 Annual Meeting 

HE thirtieth annual meeting of 

the Illinois Congress of Parents 

and Teachers was held at Mat- 

toon, April 17-20. When the gav- 
el was sounded for the opening there 
were 513 accredited delegates present, 
the largest number ever registered at a 
first session. 

The smoothness with which the conven- 
tion ran bore witness to the untiring 
efforts of Mrs. Andrew Sundene, Program 
chairman, of Mrs. George F. Rudy, chair- 
man of General Arrangements, and her 
associates and of Mattoon itself. Visitors 
were greeted with cheerfulness and court- 
esy and made to feel welcome and at 
home. 

At the opening session Wednesday 
afternoon the delegates were welcomed 
by W. T. Osborne on behalf of the mayor, 
Mrs. Guy P. Davis, president of the 
parent-teacher council, and H. B. Black, 
superintendent of schools. Mrs. H. W. 
Whitten, president of the Illinois Con- 
gress, responded. 

At each session fine musical numbers 
were rendered by Mattoon artists. The 
Mattoon high school band, under the able 
direction of Mr. George Pixley, presented 
a half hour of delightful music at the 
Thursday evening session. Mr. R. C. 
Heald increased the admiration and 
friendship he had won at Streator. Under 
his spontaneous and fine leadership all 
sang as never before. 

The convention theme, “The Art of 
Living,” permeated the entire program. 
Dr. L. C. Lord, president of the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, talked on 
the relation of home and school. The 
school and family differ in the treatment 
of the child in that the school is a small 
state, not a large family, and justice, not 
affection must be the basis of government. 
The parents can demand of the school a 
fair and square deal for their child, but 
the home, not the school, must do the 
character building. 

Dr. N. J. Gould Wickey, president of 
Carthage College, in his address, “The 
Art of All Arts,” told us that in building 
there is a science and an art, and we are 
all scientists and artists, but we must 
have certain characteristics to succeed 
in the art of all arts—namely, purpose, 
perspective, purity, and prayer. “Let the 
American people regain the sacrificial 
spirit of the pioneers who lived not for 
the present, but evaluated their arts in 
respect to the future generations. With- 
out God in our lives existence has no 
meaning and life has no hope.” 

Delivering an address on “Making a 
Living, Making a Life,” Dr. R. L, Lyman 


used as his theme a quotation from Low- 
ell’s Vision of Sir Launfaul, “Over our 
manhood bend the skies.” Interpreting 
this quotation Dr. Lyman said it meant 
that there is unbounded opportunity in 
the world for all. A school boy defined 
the quotation as meaning “the sky’s the 
limit.” Dr. Lyman deplored the system 
of honors, prizes and marks in the school- 
room. The slow group is always behind 
and thus is steeped in failure, and so 
does not grow. It is not success in the 
class-room for one child to get ahead of 
another, but success for the school child 
means exceeding his own achievements 
and standing on his own past efforts. 
Sucess is to be measured by the child 
himself. 

“Can Parents Be Educated?” the last 
address of the convention, but one of 
great interest to us, was given by Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy, chairman of Juvenile 
Protection for the National Congress of 
Parents ani Teachers. She deplored the 
fact that people carelessly assume the 
tasks of parenthood without the benefit 
of university instruction in “the only uni- 
versal profession in the world.” To help 
overcome this deficiency Mrs. Lang- 
worthy suggests seven kinds of study. 
The least desirable was the monthly 
meeting with an isolated talk. One or 
all of the following should be used in ad- 
dition if development is desired: Discus- 
sion groups; mail tcpics for shut-ins; real 
conferences with the school people; cor- 
respondence with experts or specialists; 
visiting teachers who go to homes and 
confer with parents to find and correct 
causes for the delinquency of children, 
and child guidance clinics It has been 
proved that people over fifty can learn 
to drive an automobile, play the piano, 
use the typewriter and paint pictures, 
and do it well, therefore we say they can 





A Prayer 


Give me work to do; 

Give me health; 

Give me joy in simple things. 
Give me an eye for beauty, 
A tongue for truth, 

A heart that loves, 

A mind that reasons, 

A sympathy that understands. 


Give me neither malice nor envy, 
But a true kindness 
And a noble common sense. 


At the close of each day 

Give me a book, 

And a friend with whom 

I can be silent.—Author unknown. 
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learn to be good parents if they set about 
it with a will. 

At the publicity luncheon Mrs. Walter 
H. Buhlig, state chairman of publicity, 
presided. Many interesting phases of 
publicity work were described. Mrs. 
Buhlig declared that “news value is the 
test of accomplishment.” To District 
Eleven, of which Mattoon, our hostess 
city, is a part, was awarded the district 
banner for the best publicity scrap-book. 

The Summer Round-Up dinner was in 
charge of Mrs. E. M. Conger, state chair- 
man. Dr. Cleaves Bennett of Champaign 
spoke on the attitude of the medical so- 
ciety toward group inspection. Much is 
yet to be done to insure better health for 
every school child. “If real good is to 
be done, we must begin when the children 
are young.” Miss Mary L. Hahn of the 
state Board of Health, spoke on School 
Health Appraisal and the linking up of 
Summer Round-Up with this more recent 
health activity. Miss Jean McArthur, sec- 
retary to the state Educational Commis- 
sion, also spoke briefly, as did Miss 
Anne Raymond of the Cleanliness Insti- 
tute of New York City. 

Over one hundred and twenty-five dele- 
gates attended the Child Welfare dinner, 
with Mrs. E. J. Moreland presiding. Mrs. 
M. E. Kemper, Child Welfare chairman 
District Eleven, spoke briefly. Mrs. Or- 
ville T. Bright gave a brief history of the 
Child Welfare Magazine, emphasizing 
the fact that the editors give their time 
gratis. Gold stars were awarded to the 
Ravenswood, Waters and Norwood Park 
associations, all of Chicago, for filling 
their subscription quotas first. Illinois 
has held first place since November in 
number of subscriptions vuvtained, and 
so won two awards. This plan of having 
three banquets instead of one, with in- 
formal talks, proved a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. ‘ 

One outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion was the dramatic presentation of 
Lucy Barton’s great educational pageant, 
“The Interpreter,” which presents the 
seven cardinal objectives of education as 
sponsored by the parent-teacher associa- 
tions. The presentation of this pageant 
was the contribution of the entire com- 
munity of Mattoon to the convention. 
The pageant cannot be described in a few 
words, but the lessons taught will never 
be forgotten. 

One cannot begin to tell of the value of 
the institutes and conferences to the dele- 
gates. The Local Presidents’ Institute 
was under the direction of Mrs. H. L. 
Fleming, fifth vice president. From -her 
fund of knowledge, gathered through local 
as well as state work, she gave much 
valuable assistance to those seeking help 
and information on all phases of the local 
president’s “job.” 

Friday afternoon a trip planned by 
Mattoon gave the delegates an opportun- 
ity to visit the Mattoon schools and the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
at Charleston. 

The Child Study Circle Leadership 
Institute, directed by Dr. Jessie A. Char- 
ters, Ohio State University, was very 
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instructive. She explained the work 
necessary for parent education, gave 
briefly the history of the child study 
movement. Private conferences with Dr. 
Charters were so popular that she held 
many in corners and on the street. She 
was never without a following. 

Those who attended the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Institute carried 
away much presented to them by Mrs. 
Buhiig. 

The Program Institute, with Mrs. C. D. 
Center in charge, aided those seeking in- 
formation concerning the making of pro- 
grams. 

The conferences of the district director 
with her local delegates made for a 
clearer and better idea of the work and 
the relation of the local association to the 
district and of the state. 

All reports of the officers and chairmen 
were full of valuable information, and 
are on file at the office for reference. 

Attractive exhibits were displayed at 
the public library—posters. scrapbooks, 
pamphlets and books on parent education 
and child training, the recreation niodel 
and the display representing parent edu- 
cation which will go to the national con- 
vention as our exhibit. The scrapbooks 
chosen to enter the national contest are 
from the following schools: Indian Point, 
Athens; Myra Bradwell, Chicago; John 
M. Palmer, Chicago; Parker Practice, 
Chicago; Washington, Decatur; Haw- 
thorne, East St. Louis; Col. Ellis, Rock- 
ford, and Central-Laurel, Wilmette. The 
programs chosen are: Litchfield, Suther- 
land, Chicago, Chillicothe, Morrison, East 
St. Louis and Decatur council year book. 

The president’s report contains a syn- 
opsis of the work of all departments and 
committees and is her message this 
month. 

The ticket of the Nominating commit- 
tee, presented by Mrs. W R. Kerr, Jr., 
Chicago, was elected without opposition. 

The final report of the Credentials 
committee, given by Mrs. Holland Flagler, 
Chicago, showed a total of 709 accredited 
delegates, divided as follows: 20 coun- 
cils, 51 state board members and 638 
local association representatives. 

The proposed revisions to the by-laws 
were passed as presented No revision 
was challenged except the one on the 
raise in dues. An amendment to raise 
dues to fifteen cents instead of twenty 
was lost, and the revision was carried as 
proposed. The increase in dues will per- 
mit the state organization eventually to 
carry on many pieces of work, among 
them parent education courses, a larger 
Bulletin and more help for individual 
groups. 

A number of invitations were received 
for next year. After due consideration it 
was voted to accept that of Evanston, in 
District Twenty-one, as it has been six 
or seven years since the annual conven- 
tion has been held in the northern part of 
the state—Condensed from the April Bul- 
letin of Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
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Summer Meeting of N.E. A. 

The Sixty-seventh annual convention of 
the National Education Association will 
meet in Atlanta, Georgia, June 28th to 
July 4th, 1929. 

The first session of the convention will 
open at 8 p. m. Friday, June 28. All the 
general sessions will be held in the At- 
lanta Auditorium. 

President Lamkin is fortunate in his 
selection of the theme of the convention: 
“Education for a New World.” The pro- 
gram will be built around this general 
theme. 

The State delegations will be called 
for their business meeting immediately 
following the program on Saturday morn- 
ing, June 29th. The Illinois delegation will 
assemble in one corner of the Auditorium 
for the purpose of transacting the usual 
routine of business. 


Illinois Headquarters and Dinner 

Illinois headquarters in Atlanta will be 
in the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, End Suite, 
Room 903. Every Illinoisan in attend- 
ance upon the Atlanta meeting is urged to 
call at Illinois headquarters immediately 
upon arrival in Atlanta and register, giv- 
ing us your Atlanta address. 

On Tuesday, July 2nd, at 6 p. m., an 
Illinois dinner will be served at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. We hope that 
every one from Illinois will attend this 
dinner. The price is $2.50. 


Railroad Rates and Service 

An identification certificate plan (one 
and one-half fare for round trip) is the 
best rate that can be secured for the 
Atlanta convention for those who wish 
to return to their homes immediately at 
the close of the convention An identi- 
fication certificate must pe presented to 
the ticket agent at the time you buy your 
ticket. The identification certificate plan 
requires that the passenger goes and re- 
turns by the same route. 


An Interesting Tour 

Arrangements have been completed 
with the Big Four Route, Southern Rail- 
way System and New Yors Central Lines 
to take Illinois people on a splendid tour 
if they want a more extended trip than 
merely to Atlanta and return. This tour 
includes a half-day at Chattanooga, seven 
days at Atlanta, one day in St. Augustine 
and Jacksonville, Florida, three days on 
an ocean steamer to New York, and 
thence home at your leisure up to Sep- 
tember 1. The half-day at Chattanooga 
is for all who go to Atlanta whether they 
take the rest of the tour or not, if they 
go on the special train from Illinois. 


Hotels 

If you do not have your hotel reserva- 
tion, you should write immediately to 
Colonel Fred Houser, Executive Secretary 
of the Atlanta Convention and Tourist 
Bureau, 218 Mortgage Guaranty Build'rg, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Ask Mr. Howser 
to place you either in the Biltmore or in 
the Georgian Terrace. It is highly de- 
sirable that the Illinois group be located 
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either in the Biltmore or in the Georgian 
Terrace. 

For more detailed information send to 
A. L. Whittenberg, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, unless you have already re- 
ceived his circular.—R. C. M. 





Heredity and Environment 

The March issue of Child Study dis- 
cussed the age-old subject of heredity 
and environment. Having as its topic 
“Capacity and Training,” the magazine 
contained the following articles: “The 
Interplay of Heredity and Environment” 
by Samuel J. Holmes; “Heredity, Envir- 
onment—and Ethics” by C. Judson Her- 
rick; and “Making the Most of Heredity” 
by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 

In addition to these there was a discus- 
sion of two biographies, one of Bddie 
Cantor and the other of Boss Tweed, 
which show challenging contrasts in de- 
velopment, furnishing a broad field for 
discussion. 

No other phases of life are both so 
inescapable and so misunderstood as 
are heredity and envirorment. How 
many parents and teachers equip them- 
selves to deal with these difficult adjust- 
ments constructively? They cannot hope 
to “know all about” a problem regarding 
which scientists as yet actually know 
so little. But they can keep themselves 
informed as to current trends in scientific 
thought. At present these seem to 
point to a realization that it is neither 
sound nor helpful to think of the prob- 
lem as one of a choice between capacity 
and training as mutually exclusive. We 
must recognize this inseparable action 
and reaction. Our ideal will then become 
not a visionary “perfection,” but pro- 
gressive adjustment. 





Publicity 
The codfish lays a million eggs, 
The modest hen but one, 
But the codfish doesn’t cackle 
To inform you what she’s done. 
And so we spurn the codfish egg, 
The helpful hen’s we prize, 
Which indicates to thoughtful minds 
It pays to advertise. 





Some Hustling Worker 

A house painter once sat next to the 
great Sargent and asked him for the loan 
of a match. Then, noticing the great 
painter’s brushes, easel and box of colors, 
he said genially. 

“I see we're both in the same line.” 

“I see we are,” said Sargent, with a 
laugh. 

“T’ve been whitewashin’ a barn today,” 
said the house painter. “How’s trade with 
you?” 

“Brisk, said Sargent. “I coated a vil- 
lage this morning and gave second coats 
to a castle, a river and a mountain this 
afternoon. I finished up the day with a 
flash of lightning—gold leafed her you 
know.” 

“Gosh, scme hustlin’!” said the house 
painter. “You sure must be on piece 
work.” 
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Recognition of Work of 
Research Department 

The work of the Association’s Director 
of Research was given recognition in the 
recent bulletin on Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Education, 1926-1927. 
U. S. Bureau of Education, listed in the 
May issue among books and pamphlets 
received. 

Seven studies are mentioned. Four of 
these, as follows, had appeared in the 
Illinois Teacher: “Problem of Non-High 
School District Tax Rate,” March, 1927; 
“Slants on State’s Interest in Schools,” 
October, 1927; “Realizing the State’s 
Financial Responsibility Toward Common 
Schools,” November and December, 1927. 

Two others are booklets having to do 
with the state school fund. One is a 39 
page pamphlet, the “Report of Committee 
on Distribution of State School Fund,” 
and the other of 15 pages is entitled “A 
Proposed New Plan of State Aid Appor- 
tionment.” The first, those who were 
active in the work of the Association at 
the time will recall, was printed and dis- 
tributed in December, 1926, and after 
earnest discussion was adopted by the 
Delegates Assembly at the annual meet- 
ing. The other smaller one was issued a 
little later and did convincing service in 
the educational campaign which was a 
necessary preliminary to the writing of 
the present method of apportioning state 
school money into the law of our state, 
June, 1927. The digests of these pamphlets 
given in the government bulletin may be 
of interest: 

“The study shows the need of equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities and 
economic resources; discusses funda- 
mental principles of state apportionment; 
suggests radical changes in methods em- 
ployed. The report was effective; the 
recommendations are now law.” 

“Exposes weaknesses of present law, 
and offers constructive suggestions for 
remedy.” 

The last study listed is one called 
“Factors and Problems in the Centraliza- 
tion of Elementary Schools in Illinois.” 
It is 31 pages in mimeographed form, and 
was issued in December, 1927. The ar- 
ticles on consolidation, in the Illinois 
Teacher for January and for March, 1928, 
were based upon this study. 

The Bulletin of the Public Affairs In- 
formation Service, New York, also in- 
dexes, rather regularly the articles in the 
Illinois Teacher from the Research De- 
partment of the Association. This Public 
Affairs Information Service is an “asso- 
ciation of public, university, and special 
libraries having as its sole object the 
publication of a current bibliography of 
selected material in English relating to 
economic, social, and political affairs.” 

Of Mr. Grimm’s articles of the last two 
years or so which have been included in 
this Bulletin there may be mentioned, “A 
Square Deal and the Rural Child,” “De- 
termining the Purpose of a State Distribu- 
tive Fund,” “Equalizing Educational Op- 
portunities,” “Problem of a Non-High 
School Tax Rate,” and “Some Problems 
of the Larger School Unit in Illinois.” 


The report of the latest study made by 
Mr. Grimm, a 47 page mimeographed 
book on character education, was ref- 
erenced under three headings in the sec- 
ond number of Education Index, a new 
periodical for libraries published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

Readers of the Illinois Teacher for the 
past several years are familiar with Mr. 
Grimm’s thorough and painstaking writ- 
ings and well know the dependability of 
any information which he releases. It is 
probable, however, that few have any 
conception of the amount of labor ir.- 
volved in even simple research study. 
Last fall the magazine carried articles on 
teacher training by Mr. Grimm in which 
he drew his illustrative material from a 
comparative study of six counties. The 
data for those stories necessitated several 
weeks of searching the records of the 
treasurer, the clerk, and the superintend- 
ent of schools in the respective counties; 
then days and days of clerical work were 
required in compiling the statistics into 
tables and assembling them into charts; 
but as these were much too long and un- 
wieldy for practical use, a technique had 
to be evolved and applied to simplify the 
mass of statistical data. All in all it 
may have taken hours, days, or even 
weeks for a two or three inch graph or 
table to have reached that form. 

The excellent quality of Mr. Grimm’s 
work has long been acknowledged by 
those who have known it best, and this 
wider recognition is gratifying to his 
immediate fellow workers and should be 
of at least general interest to the Associa- 
tion membership at large.—W. 





American Chemical Society 
Essay Contests 


The American Chemical Society, of 
which Dr. Irving Langmuir is presi- 
dent, announces the 1928-1929 TIli- 
nois State winners in its Prize Essay 
Contest, as follows: 


Winners 

Relation of Chemistry to Health and 
Disease, Jamison Plumley, Oak Park and 
River Forest Twp. High School; Relation 
of Chemistry to the Enrichment of Life, 
Preston Kampmeyer, Oak Park and River 
Forest Twp. High School; Relation of 
Chemistry to Agriculture or to Forestry, 
Sollie Friedman, Waller High School, 
Chicago; Relation of Chemistry to Na- 
tional Defense, -Hobart W. Gunning, 
Princeton Twp. High School; Relation of 
Chemistry to the Home, Ira Krawitz, 
Waller High School, Chicago; Relation 
of Chemistry to the Development of an 
Industry or a Resource of the United 
States, Randolph B. Putman, Evanston 
Twp. High School. 


Honorable Mention 
Relation of Chemistry to Health and 
Disease, Robert Hall, Deerfield-Shields 
Twp. High Schol, Highland Park; Re- 
lation of Chemistry to the Enrichment of 
Life, Betty Stuart Smith, Wheaton Com- 
munity High School; Relation of Chem- 
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istry to Agriculture or to Forestry, Car- 
olyn Maynard Perrine, Centralia Twp. 
High School; Relation of Chemistry to 
National Defense, George Davis Gibson, 
Carthage High School; Relation of Chem- 
istry to the Home, Leonard Krizan, Oak 
Park-River Forest Twp. High School; 
Relation of Chemistry to the Develop- 
ment of an Industry or a Resource of the 
United States, Henry Levin, Marshall 
High School, Chicago. 

This interesting and constructive 
contest was inaugurated by the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, seven years 
ago at the suggestion of Mr. Francis 
Garvan. 

The winners are selected by the 
State Awards Committee, of which 
Thos. E. Wilson is chairman. Others 
on the committee are: Ex-Governor 
Frank O. Lowden, Dr. Hugh Megui- 
gan, Dr. W. Lee Lewis, Mrs. G. T. 
Palmer, R. F. Carr, L. M. Tolman, 
and Dr. Frank Billings. 

A very large number of essays 
were written and submitted by IIli- 
nois high school students, from which 
number 245 were submitted to the 
state committee for the final selection 
of the state winners. 

The national winners are given a 
four-year university course, and the 
state winners are awarded $20.00 gold 
pieces, Mr. Francis Garvan being the 
donor of the latter. 


Interesting Film 


One of the most interesting features 
among the exhibits at the recent N. E. A. 
convention in Cleveland was the motion 
picture, “Books—From Manuscript to 
Classroom.” This film, which fascina- 
tingly revealed the operations in the mak- 
ing of a textbook, was on view in the booth 
of the John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia publishers. This company will 
supply this film, without charge, to any 
school that desires to show it and that 
has a 16 mm. projector. This is the 
usual amateur size projector. Many 
schools, including elementary, high, vo- 
cational, and even colleges have already 
requested the use of this educational 
picture. 





He had choked her— 

She was dead—there could be no 
doubt about that. He had listened to her 
dying gasp. 

Now she was cold—cold as the hand 
of death. 

Yet in his anger he was not convinced. 
Furiously he kicked her. To his amaze- 
ment she gasped, sputtered, and began 
to hum softly. 

“Just a little patience is all it takes, 
Joh,” remarked his wife from the rear 
seat. 

Cash and Carry.—If this chain school 
idea originating in England will also 
adopt the “cash and carry” features, we 
are for it. What we need is more 
knowledge carried away by the pupils 
and more ability on their part to “cash 
in” on that knowledge. 
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Discovering Chicago 


(Concluded from May Issue) 

The student who desires knowledge will 
find his taste satisfied in one of the great 
educational institutions, among them the 
university bearing the city’s name and 
also in any one of the splendid libraries 
and museums: the Public Library noted 
for the mosaic work in its interior, and 
housing a fine collection of music manu- 
scripts, prints and art works, and special 
documents; the John Crerar Library, one 
of the foremost scientific and technical 
reference libraries in the country dealing 
with social, physical, and medical sci- 
ences; the Newberry Library, a museum 
of valuable manuscripts, both originals 
and copies, and of rare books including 
illuminated manuscripts and other rari- 
ties; the Field Museum of Natural Hie- 
tory, which has a wonderful collection 
of anthropological, botanical, geological, 
and zoological exhibits, results of world- 
wide expeditions and trophies brought 
back by Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt 
from their expedition through Asiatic 
wilderness, made especially for this mu- 
seum, also the finest jewelry collection 
in the world, and some of the finest taxi- 
dermy specimens; the Chicago Historical 
Society where original manuscripts, maps, 
early newspapers, portraits, models, per- 
sonalia, and mementoes of historical in- 
terest are found; and the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Sciences and Museum of Natural 
History including the Children’s Science 
Library, where trees and animals are 
shown in their natural habitat, and stars 
are pictured as they are in the sky in 
the Atwood Celestial Sphere. 

The ‘student of folks also will find a 
rich library in Chicago. He may choose 
to visit the Hull House and Jane Addams 
or any one of the numerous settlement 
houses, as the Off-the-Street-Club, where 
the children who have been kept off the 
street and interested in other activities 
a generation ago are now serving as as- 
sistants in the work after their univer- 
sity training. Or if one would visit Chi- 
cago’s East Side or White Chapel, he may 
stroll through Jefferson Street, the Ghet- 
to, where Russian Jews hold an open-air 
public market on the streets. Here com- 
modities varying from sheep-lined coats 
to all degrees of strictly fresh eggs may 
be chosen from the counters on the street 
curb. For the one who pines for a Coney 
Island experience there is the White City 
Amusement Park on the South Side. At 
the beautiful Soldiers Field Stadium, 
built in the Greek classic style of archi- 
tecture, one may with 110,000 others wit- 
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ness pageants, rodeos, or other athletic 


contests. And, of course, no one would 
leave Chicago in the season wiiuout hav- 
ing spent one afternoon at either the 
White Sox Ball Park or at Wrigley Field, 
the home ground of the Chicago Na- 
tional League Team. 

For all who would know Chicago in- 
timately there is need to become familiar 
with the Loop, the heart of Chicago, with 
the great shopping centers and theatrical 
houses, with the artistically done Good- 
man’s Theatre at the back of the Art In- 
stitute, where literary drama which does 
not pay the commercial producer to pre- 
sent is played, with all the alluring and 
different eating places, book shops, and 
with the Boul’ Mich’ downtown. In the 
Loop, too, you will find the office of the 
Service Bureau of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations located in the Great Northern 
Hotel where Miss Georgia C. Rawson, man- 
ager, will be glad to help teachers plan 
their stay in Chicago. 

And then on the last evening of your 
visit drive out toward the steel mills, 
and as you come back catch a glimpse 
of their chimneys etched against the sky 
and emitting gusts of flame colored smoke, 
let your mind wander back to the ori- 
gins of our country as you pass the rep- 
lica of the Santa Maria, flagship of the 
three sailing vessels used by Columbus, 
lying in the Yacht Harbor of Jackson 
Park where it has been since the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, enjoy the 
sight of the bathing beach floodlighted 
at night, watch the play of the vari- 
colored lights on Buckingham Fountain 
in Grant Park, the largest and finest elec- 
tric fountain in the world, pass with 
some awe for learning and research the 
massive marble structure housing the 
Field Museum, and finally, as the easter- 
ly winds from the cool expanse of Lake 
Michigan make the night pleasant with 
their refreshing breezes, take your final 
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picture of Chicago, her skyline of tall, 
chimney-like modern business cathedrals 
towering against the sky above the river. 

—Bernice Dainard Gestie. 





Nineteen government schools for voca- 
tional education have beea established in 
Samoa, with 47 teachers and 1,800 chil- 
dren. In four schools there are manual 
training and sewing classes, and most 
schools have plantations where agricul- 
tural experiments are encouraged. Chil- 
dren must attend the school from the age 
of six until the completion of the fourth 
grade. 
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Yours for the Asking 


—a complete new 
book featuring 


LOUDEN 


Playground Equipment 


ORE than a catalog—be- 

cause it is designed to help 

youselect your playground 
equipment intelligently, to meet 
the needs of your children; to give 
you maximum play facilities for 
every foot of playground area; to 
promote safety by honestly stating 
the limitations as well as the use- 
fulness of each item of equipment. 


You need this book—whether for 
use now or later. Your request 
will bring it by return mail. 


Louden Playground Equipment 


102 Broadway =: 
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Selected Articles in Volume XVII 


A. SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Findings in Research Studies (Grimm)... 
A Square Deal and the Rural Child - 


State School Fund Crisis in Illinois 


New Plan of Apportionment of S. 8. Fund 


Keeping Faith with Our Profession (Certification). 


Keeping Faith with Our Children 





Curricular 


Spelling (Horn) - - - - 
Reading (Gray) - - - - - 
Geography (Smith) - - - - 
Composition (Hosic) - - - - 
Arithmetic (Smith) - - - 
Needs of Normal Schools (Mason) - 
Library Facilities (Wray)  - 


Comparison of Rural and Urban Pupils ( ‘Adams) 


Better Way in Lake County (Logan) 


Converting Driftwood Into spend Material 


(MacGarr) - 


Summer Sessions for High Schools (Thrasher) - 
Community High School Cyameneunente 


(Nolan) - - 


New Citizenship and the Teacher (Carr) 
Centennial of Illinois College (Rammelkamp)~— - 
Planning Income Tax for Schools (Grimm) -_ - 
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What Do You Want? 

Here is your opportunity to help 
yourself and us. We need your ad- 
vice in regard to what the contents 
of the Illinois Teacher should be. Of 
course both you and your editor 
realize that the magazine is the offi- 
cial organ of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, which is made up of 
teachers of all grades and depart- 
ments, and that the final decision as 
to its contents must be made by the 
board of directors and the editor. 
However, besides the regular official 
notices and reports, we have been 
publishing a variety of departments 
and articles, and we want every 
reader to tell us frankly what he has 
liked best, in the ten issues of Volume 
XVII, of which this number is the 
last. 

We have named below several 
articles and departments and have 
left some blank lines in which you 
may write in others if you wish. You 
will find a complete index of the con- 
tents of Vol. XVII on page 317 of 
this issue. 

PLEASE INDICATE YOUR FIRST THREE 
OR FOUR CHOICES OF TiIESE ARTICLES 
OR DEPARTMENTS BY WRITING IN THE 
NUMBERS 1, 2, 3, AND 4, OR EVEN MORE 
NUMBERS IE YOU WISH, CLIP OUT THIS 
PAGE, AND MAIL TO THE EDITOR, ILLI- 
Notis TEACHER, 424 MINEWORKERS 
BurLp1nG, SPRINGFIELD, [LtrNots. App 
ANY SUGGESTIONS OR COMMENT YOU 
BELIEVE MAY BE HELPFUL TO THE ED- 
ITOR IN ADAPTING THE MAGAZINE TO 
YOUR NEEDS. 





The Polar Circles 

Air plane exploration of frigid polar 
zones has brought the words arctic and 
antarctic into the foreground of popular 
attention. The words have been familiar 
to geography students, but as schooldays 
slip away the words become less definite- 
ly understood. The activities of Amund- 
sen, Nobile, Byrd, and their fellow ex- 
plorers have put the names arctic and 
antarctic into press reports, and thence 
into the minds and on the tongues of 
thousands of people. 

Arctic, to many, suggests a kind of 
overshoe. The waterproof shoe was so 
named because it withstands winter 
weather—“arctic” suggesting snow and 
ice and cold. The pronunciation, how- 
ever, should not be “ar-tik”; the first “c” 
should be sounded, like this, “ark-tik.” 

Strange though it may seem, the arctic 
circle, when the origin of the name is 
investigated, becomes associated with the 
Bears, or the Northern constellations 
known as Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, 
Latin for the Great Bear and the Little 
Bear. Arctic, according to Webster's 
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New International Dictionary goes back 
to the Greek word for bear and is used 
of the region about the north pole be- 
cause the polestar is in the Ursa Minor 
constellation. 

The antarctic is that pole or zone 
situated opposite the arctic, at the other 
end of the world. The first part of the 
word, “ant-,” is a prefix commonly sig- 
nifying that which is opposite or against. 
This is clear in such words as antipathy, 
antipodes, and antiseptic. 

The word antipodes is an apt example, 
for it means that which is situated direct- 
ly opposite. It comes from the Greek 
word meaning “with the feet opposite.” 
Usually antipodes means that country or 
those who live on the side of the globe 
diametrically opposite—hence, anything 
exactly opposite. 

Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, also 
known as the Dipper, was likened to a 
bear by the ancients, who deified heroes 
and illustrated their legends in the skies 
with fancied star pictures. The stars 
served to indicate the points in the out- 
line—the fertile imagination then had to 
fill in the lines to complete the picture. 





James Millikin and Millikin 
University 


“A Man and His Money” 

A warning against the power of money 
in the United States unless the vast 
millions massed in the hands of the few 
are transferred from individual control 
into endowed agencies of Christian edu- 
cation and moral discipline. was uttered 
by Dr. William Chalmers Covert of Phil- 
adelphia, General Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Education, 
in the “Founder’s Day” address delivered 
at James Millikin University on April 
16. 

Secretary Covert’s subject was “A Man 
and His Money.” He traced the develop- 
ment of James Millikin from his birth- 
place on a farm in Washington County, 
Pennsylvania; told how young Millikin 
drove cattle across country into New 
York City and out Broadway; and pic- 
tured him driving sheep overland from 
Pennsylvania into the West, where he 
became the chief citizen of Decatur and 
one of the early multi-millionaries of the 
United States. 

He held that the spirituality of Mr. 
Millikin’s life and his great benevolences 
put to shame all money-grubbers and 
misers. He argued that great fortunes 
were trusts which should be administered 
for the benefit of humanity, otherwise 
they would prove an economic and social 
peril. He warned American democracy 
against such a peril in the secularity and 
sterile intellectualism that menaced 
American national life, and urged the 
rich men of this generation to follow the 
example of Mr. Millikin in dedicating 
their fabulous riches to the spiritual cul- 
ture of the coming generations. 





The fellow who is pulling on the oars 
doesn’t have time to rock the boat. 
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The Influence of Books 

Much that we do in life is in- 
fluenced by what we read. If we 
like the study of human beings in 
books, whether biography or his- 
tory or in fiction we are apt to like 
the study of human beings in real 
life and to so lead our lives that 
we can come into contact with them 
and use our book knowledge in our 
everyday contacts. If we like 
science or art we are apt to find 
our reading opens up new channels 
in the line of our chosen interests, 
and so what we develop as a child 
is apt to enter in our whole future 
life work. The all important thing 
is that children should read, and 
read worth while books. — Mrs 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in Children, 
the Magazine for Parents. 











Wouldn’t it be a treat to the boys and 
girls if the splendid rural and village 
school libraries—and there are thousands 
of them in Illinois—could be used during 
the long summer vacation?—D. F. N. 
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Aggressive LaSalle County 

County Superintendent W. R. Foster of 
LaSalle County, in a recent letter to Man- 
ager Nichols, says in part: 

“I expect to continue the campaign for 
at least $10 worth of library books a year 
for every school or a dollar per pupil for 
all schools having an enrollment of more 
than 10. If such a program could be car- 
ried out fully it would mean over 4,500 
for this county; 2,500 will be quite satis- 
factory.” 

The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle has 
filled 125 orders from LaSalle County so 
far this year, being a total of 2,220 books. 





New Course of Reading 
The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
Board of Directors adopted an excellent 
course of reading for the year 1929-1930. 
We think the new books are the best ever. 
They will be ready for distribution Au- 
gust 1. A complete list of these new 
books, together with prices, will appear 
in the September number of the Illinois 

Teacher.—D. F. Nichols, Manager. 





He studied hard while in college, but 
he learned more after he graduated. 
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Division Meetings 

(Continued from Page 297) 
ing Editor of the Industrial Education 
Magazine; W. S. Booth, Assistant to State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ili- 
nois; Anna D. Cordts, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College; Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, 
lecturer of national prominence; Ellen 
Gwendolyn Hill, Cosmopolitan School of 
Music, Chicago. 

In this division business is trans- 
acted by a limited group. All mem- 
bers are privileged to attend the busi- 
ness session, but voting is limited to 
the officers and executive committee 
of the division and to the newly 
elected officers of each section (chair- 
man, secretary, and committeeman). 
At present the following sections are 
recognized: elementary, fine and ap- 
plied arts, rural, parent-teacher, in- 


termediate and high school, primary, 
principals and supervisors, and music. 
Departmental meetings for high 
school teachers were recommended for 
next year by the resolutions commit- 
tee and a section for those interested 
in physical education and health av- 
tivities. 

Resolutions submitted and adopted 
were as follows: 

Owing to the greater complexity of 
modern civilization and the superior 
training and ability needed by teachers 
in order to prepare the young for modern 
life, we recommend that 

1. Higher standards be required for 
the certification of teachers and superior 
ability and personality required for ad- 
mission into teacher colleges and the 
educational departments of universities. 

2. Salaries should be sufficient to at- 
tract and hold in schools talent at least 





Growth Standard 

The Economic Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers Federation reports 
that the following formula had been used 
to make vivid to a School Committee the 
teachers’ special financial problem, and 
to enabie them to estimate what amount 
of income is necessary to equip the teach- 
er for greatest usefulness in the school 


and the community. Since a state-wide 
report on thé cost of room and board re- 


vealed the fact that it varies radically in 
different places, it is apparent that the 
fixing of a salary schedule should be de- 
termined locally, and this may be an 
aid in arriving at conclusions more or 
less scientifically. 




















SAVE. Bank deposits for accumulation of capital which, with pension, may 
insure suitable income after the age of retirement. 
Pension payments. 
Life Insurance. 
Special object. 
GIVE. Church. 
Sharing with needy. 
Sharing with friends. (Gifts and entertainment) 
o Other good causes. 
« 
< HAVE. Necessities. 
a 2 Food. (Board and lunches.) 
z|\z Clothing and its care. 
< g Housing. (Room or other rent. Mortgage payments.) 
- | Operating. (Whatever expenses are necessary to keep the body or 
a 8 the household “in working order”) such as 
Health (dentist, oculist, doctor, nurse, medicine; also health and 
x 7) accident insurance.) 
. Car or carfare. 
-);& All other miscellaneous needs. 
> 
° Betterments. 
« Education. 
1) Books and all reading matter. 
Courses. 
Club dues. 
Recreation. 
Entertainments, sports, vacation, travel. (The means to make a 
sabbatical year possible should not be overlooked. This may 
be estimated and laid aside regularly each year either under 
“education” or “recreation,” or as a “special. object” under 
“SAVE.”) 
NOTE: it is desirable that the estimate for each of the above items shall be 


considered a minimum consistent with decent and suitable living condi- 
tion for a teacher in her community—Common Ground, organ of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation. 
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equal to that now entering other learned 

professions. 

3. Pension provision comparable to 
those which the federal government 
provides for army and navy officers or 
to those which other states provide for 
their teachers. 

4. Provisions be made in salary or 
bounty to enable teachers to attend 
summer schools for professional ad- 
vancement. 

Owing to the wide difference in the 
mental ability of children and the unwis- 
dom of trying to maintain the same edu- 
cational pace for all, we recommend that 

1. Additional facilities be made for 
the restraint and care of mental defec- 
tives and moral perverts who cannot re 
spond to typical school training so that 
society may be protected against them 
and their increase in number prevented. 

2. Remedial teachers be employed 
for pupils in all grades of the public 
schools to help those who have ability 
to learn, but for some reason do not 
learn at the pace set in the regular 
classes. 

3. Where the mental age is lower 
than the chronological and pupils need 
greater maturity to do the work, this 
fact should be recognized in the kinder- 
garten and first primary grade by re- 
tardation there rather than later in 
grades higher up. 

4. A committee should be appointed 
by the Lake Shore Division to study 
and report upon the number of children 
who have passed the first six grades but 
whose mental ability is such that they 
have not acquired the tool subjects such 
as reading and arithmetic. This com- 
mittee should also report on the best 
ways of meeting the needs of these in 
High Schools or Junior High Schools. 
In order that public education may not 

be stifled through inadequate tax rev- 
enues and financial support, we recom- 
mend that 

1. Classes in civil government and 
American history in public schools give 
attention to the study of taxation. 

2. Parent-teachers associations de- 
vote one meeting annually to the ques- 
tion of adequate revenue for schools. 

3. Teachers acquaint themselves with 
public finance and keep abreast of ef- 
forts to reform and improve the rev- 
enue laws. 


In addition 

1. We favor a larger state distribu- 
tive fund and recommend the passage 
of the present bill increasing the fund 
to 13 million dollars. 

2. We favor a law requiring eight 
months of school attendance as a mini- 
mum for the state. 

3. We favor a law permitting the 
formation of junior high schools in 
township and community high school 
districts. 

4. We believe that the schools should 
co-operate with the government to the 
fullest possible extent by directing edu- 
cation toward the suppression of law- 
lessness, and we believe it our duty to 
help make the Eighteenth Amendment 
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and the Volstead Act effective by teach- 
ing the evils of intoxicants, now greater 
than ever in the age of automobiles and 
airplanes. 

5. We favor more adequate room and 
equipment in schools for juvenile delin- 
quents. 

6. We favor the teaching of safety 
first with particular reference to auto- 
mobiles and fire hazards. 

7. We favor the establishment of the 
office of Secretary of Education as a 
cabinet position. 


A unanimous vote adopted the fol- 
lowing report offered by the nominat- 
ing committee : 

Officers—President, T. Arthur Simpson, 
Waukegan; vice president, W. P. Dyer, 
Chicago Heights; secretary, D. E. Walk- 
er, Evanston; treasurer, E. L. Nygaard, 
Kenilworth. 

Executive committee—W. S. McVey, 
Harvey; Anna L. Shinn, River Forest; 
Geo. A. Schwebel, Cicero; Nellie G. Mc- 
Mahon, Chicago; J. R. Harper, Wilmette. 

Publicity and membership—F. A. Hud- 
son, Libertyville; W. T. Ewing, Blue 
Island; Florence Richards, Maywood; 
Gertrude Carman, Waukegan: Dorthy 
Stevens, Wilmette. 

Appropriations—E. N. Cassady, Brook- 
field; Anna Evans, Cicero; J. W. Costello, 
Lyons; Vivian Bacon, Chicago Heights; 
Arthur B. Powell, Glencoe. 

Legisiation—E. L. Boyer, Chicago 





What Students Need 

What our students do need is to 
learn how to study, how to do 
straightforward, logical thinking, 
how to round out an intellectual 
task in scholarly fashion; in a 
word, they need discipline in learn- 
ing. The only way to attain this 
result is by straightforward in- 
struction under a master. Desul- 
tory teaching with the assignment 
of tasks to be done at home will 
not do it. Threats and browbeating 
will not do it. University teachers 
might well learn a lesson from busi- 
ness, where the responsible heads 
train their subordinates in all kind- 
ness, but tolerate no mistakes and 
permit no guesswork.—James E. 
Russell, former Dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 











Heights; S. R. Logan, Winnetka; J. W. 
Thalman, Waukegan; Ethel Burris, Oak 
Park; A. W. Lockhart, Calumet City. 

Resolutions—J. R. Rowe, Western 
Springs; L. A. Pringle, West Harvey; 
F. L. Bacon, Evanston; Medora Schaeffer, 
Cicero; L. O. Bright, Antioch. 


The first named of the last three com- 


mittees will be members of the I. 8S. T. A. 
governing committees of the same names. 


—D. E. Walker, Secretary. 
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Exegesis 
A teacher whose first year English class 
had been studying selections from the Old 
Testament offers this paper as an example 
of what a masterpiece can be produced 
by even her poorest student! 





Story of Cane and Able 

The city of Siam is where they lived 
and the people were doing mean and God 
told Cain and Abel that he was going to 
send a flood and told Abel and Cain to go 
out and build a ark and take two animals 
of each kind out with him and he did and 
he ask God if he could get fifty good 
people to go out with him—He said No— 
And Abel said forty God said No and kept 
on till he got to ten and God consented. 
And he did and went out and when he 
was going out God told them not to look 
back but his wife did and God turned 
her to a pillar of salt and Abel went on. 





It is advisable to sample as many of 
the great books as we can, for the first 
ones we come to may not be those which 
reflect us most completely. But once we 
have found our author, we have only to 
read him over and over, and after a 
while to read out from him, into the 
authors who seem kindred spirits. When 
the reader has found himself in two great 
authors, he is fairly launched.—John 
Erskine. 
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Elementary Supervisors 
(Continued from Page 291) 
possible. Activity analyses of teach- 
ers’ work were discussed, but the fact 
was brought out that it is impossible 
to measure the value of the work of 
the supervisor by the number of times 

she visits a teacher. 

Mr. Bruce recently conducted an 
investigation to find what qualities 
teachers desire supervisors to possess. 
Those listed most frequently were : 

1—A pleasing personality. 

2—Enthusiasm and inspiration. 
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3—Ability to see good as well as 
bad. 

4—Respect for intelligent differ- 
ence of opinion. 

5—Willingness to share teachers’ 
problems. 

6—Ability to demonstrate. 

They also wish supervisors to set 
up progressive procedures, and to 
have a definite plan. 

A recent investigation in a large 
city to determine whether teachers 
prefer general supervisors or special 
subject supervisors showed that 1420 
out of the 1825 who replied prefer 
general supervisors except in the case 
of music and art. They expressed the 
opinion that the teaching of those 
subjects requires special skill, and 
should be in charge of special super- 
visors. The reason given by most of 
them for preferring general super- 
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vision was that the general supervisor 
sees the whole problem of the public 
schools, and that the special subject 
supervisor is apt to set up goals that 
can not be reached. 

Mr. Curtis, superintendent of 
schools in Alton, discussed the rela- 
tions of the different workers in the 
field. He says that if we approach the 
problem always from the standpoint 
of what is best for the child there 
will be no friction—that friction is 
always due to the fact that someone 
forgot the children. 

He enumerated the following ways 
in which principals may help super- 
visors : 

1—Pass notices, et cetera. on to teach- 
ers. 

2—Provide part of the material sug- 
gested by the supervisor. 

3—Create a friendly feeling on the 
part of the teachers toward the super- 
visor. 

4—Keep himself informed as to what 
the supervisor is doing. 

5—Keep the supervisor advised of 
changes from the ordinary routine. 

6 Apply the work of the supervisor in 
special programs. 

7—Discuss the strength and weakness 
of teachers frankly with the supervisor. 

8—Go over the supervisor’s plans with 
the teachers. 

Supervisors may help principals 
by: 
ion helpful, sympathetic, and rec- 
ognizing that the principal is in charge 
of his school. 

2—Visiting as regularly and freely as 
possible. 

3—Discussing the work seen in the 
building quite frankly with the principal. 

4—Helping to reduce the amount of 
mechanical work to a minimum. 

5—Holding only the meetings that are 
necessary for the good of the school 
system. 
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6—Providing the materials that are 
suggested for use in his building. 

Miss Wahlert, primary supervisor 
in the St. Louis schools, was the 
speaker at the Saturday morning 
meeting. She says that supervisors 
should furnish teachers with a means 
of growth while teaching. Children 
will develop if teachers are growing. 
Individual differences and differences 
in training should be recognized, and 
each teacher should be allowed to 
progress at her own rate of speed. 
The type of help given by the super- 
visor should depend upon the stage 
of development of the teacher. Some 
need devices, some need to visit other 
teachers, some need further study, et 
cetera. 

‘*Experimental work helps teachers 
to grow,’’ says Miss Wahlert. Her 
report of their experiments with 
Manuscript writing was most inter- 
esting. 

Miss Wahlert believes that the type 
of supervision which will help most is 
that which ties up the best scientific 
procedures with actual class room sit- 
uations. Teachers in training study 
about a child’s interest, breaking bad 
habits, and many other things that 
they often fail to recognize when they 
go into schoolrooms of their own. 


This meeting was one of the most 
valuable that has been held by the 
Association. Everyone connected 
with the Alton schools did everything 
possible to make our stay there pleas- 
ant and profitable. A very enjoyable 
feature was the excellent luncheon 
that was prepared by the pupils of the 
Domestic Science Department under 
the direction of Miss Jane Henry. 
The attendance of several critic teach- 
ers from the training schools of the 
State Teachers College in Carbondale 
and Normal was appreciated. 

The meeting will be held in Cicero 
next year.—Alta McIntyre, Berwyn, 
Secretary. 





Teaching Arithmetic 

(Continued from Page 294) 
this time to discuss the problem, but it 
must be patent to everyone that if the 
world after all these centuries of exper- 
ience, has not settled it, the question is 
not one of real importance. Indeed it 
must be recognized that the four opera- 
tions are not now so much concerned 
with rapidity or slight and unimportant 
differences in difficulty as was formerly 
the case, for all extensive computations 
can now be performed on calculating .na- 
chines and in general they are so per- 
formed. The day of the “lightning cal- 
culation” has passed, but the day of the 
accurate calculator in the ordinary prob- 
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lems of life is likely always to remain. 

Neither be greatly concerned with drill- 
ing pupils to the point of perfection upon 
all combinations that may possibly arise 
in any operation. In the important 
“carrying drill,” for example, illustrated 
by the case of 8x7+-5, no adult finds the 
need for stating the result at sight, with- 
out a conscious uniting of two operations. 
It suffices to carry the work far enough 
to acquire the habit of uniting these two 
with reasonable speed. To try to mem- 
orize every possible combination would 
be open to objections that are evident to 
everyone. It is much lIfke the require- 
ment sometimes made of memorizing the 
squares and cubes of all numbers to 25, 
or that of acquiring unnecessary skill 
in all the subtraction combinations used 
in division. It is quite sufficient to see 
to it that the practice in all the opera- 
tions is so distributed as to cover the 
cases with reasonable frequency, the 
most important ones being the combina- 
tions in addition and multiplication, these 
carryfhg with them the reverse cases of 
subtraction and division. In any case, 
the best of our modern arithmetics cover 
the subject sufficiently for all practical 
purposes, and often for impractical ones 
as well. 





“The Oversupply of Intellectual Work- 
ers” will be the principal topic for discus- 
sion at the Triennial Conference of the 
International Federation of University 
Women, to be held in Geneva August 7 
to 165. 
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If the Flag Could Speak 

Beneath my folds soldiers have fought 
in defense of their passion for liberty, and 
under the inspiration of my symbolism 
statesmen have built a Republic dedicated 
to the ideal of the sovereign rights of 
free citizens. I have seen the growth of 
a model system of public schools seeking 
to offer a fair start in life to every boy 
and girl. I have encouraged the scientist 
in his search for truth, the merchant in 
his contribution to human wealth, and 
the laborer in his toil to provide for 
human comfort. For a century and a half 
the sons and daughters of Europe and 
Asia have looked upon me as the emblem 
of hope and opportunity. 

But with all that glorious history there 
are moments when the breezes cease to 
blow and I must droop in shame at the 
knowledge that in the great land I rep- 
resent, the bodies and spirits of little chil- 
dren are being broken in mines, factories 
and mills; that corruption has found its 
way even into the municipal halls of my 
great cities; that in the hearts of some 
citizens sheltered by me there abides a 
spirit of hate for fellowmen; that I have 
not been permitted to play a part of 


larger usefulness in the work of benefit- 
ing all mankind regardless of nation, 
creed, or color. 

What of my future? It rests with my 
sovereign citizens, and in them have I 
placed my trust that the day may come 
when I shall wave over a million school- 
houses all providing equal opportunities 
for the guided growth of childhood; over 
federal institutions in which there will 
abide a genuine concern for the safety 
and prosperity of the whole world; over 
factories where the rights of mankind 
will be upheld; over halls of business ded- 
icated to unselfishness; and over 
Churches truly consecrated to the loftiest 
ideals of Christian brotherhood!—Selden 
Carlyle Adams, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 





An Idea for Faculty Meetings 

For some time past it has been the 
practice in the Oak Park elementary 
schools to devote two meetings a month 
to the discussion of leading articles in the 
N. BE. A. Journal and The Illinois Teacher. 
We have eleven school buildings in which 
the supervising principal in each build- 
ing is doing this work. We have found 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
Se 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY | 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, 
Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc, etc., etc.,” 
50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enroliment card and information. 


“How To Apply and 
* free to members, 











Westward Ho! 


Alaska to New Mexico 


Normal and College Graduates needed. Enroll Now. Splendid positions, all departments. 


Huff Teachers Agency 


Member N. A. T. A. 


Missoula, Montana. 
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it to be stimulating and it directs the at- 
tention of our teachers to the service 
which is being rendered through educa- 
tional publications of this type. We feel 
that it is a phase of supervision which 
is very much worthwhile—Supt. W. J. 
Hamilton in N.E.A. Journal. 





The Talented New Mrs. Lindbergh 

Just to show that all the distinction 
in the new Lindbergh family will not 
be monopolized by the Colonel, here 
is a poem written by his wife and 
published a year ago last Spring 
in ‘‘Seribner’s’’ under the title 
‘*Height.’’ 


When I was young I felt so small 

And sgntened, for the world was 
tall. 

And even grasses seemed to me 

A forest of immensity 

Until I learned that I could grow, 

A glance would leave them far below. 

Spanning a tree’s height with my eye, 

Suddenly I soared as high. 

And fixing on a star I grew, 

I pushed my head against the blue! 

Still, like a singing lark, I find 

Rapture to leave the grass behind. 

And sometimes standing in a crowd 

My lips are cool against a cloud. 


To such a wedding of character and 
achievement there can be, there must 
be, no other ending than the good old- 
fashioned conclusion, ‘‘And they 
lived happily forever after.’’—Out- 
look and Independent. 





“There is no expedient to which a man 
will not resort to avoid the necessity of 
thinking.” 
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“The Old Reliable” 
CLARK-BREWER Agency 


47th Year 





You buy for ONE registra- 
tion permanent service of 
SIX Clark-Brewer Agen- 
cies, vastly enlarging your 
range of professional pro- 
motion. 











Cuicaco, 64 B. Jackson Bivd. 

New York, Flatiron Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arete 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
Kansas Crry, N. Y. dg. 
Spokane, WasH., Ch. Comm. Bldg. 

Write for “The Foscher on and The Teach- 
ors A xy full of keen suggestions 
about job getting. 


Mention The [Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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Books Received 

The Commonwealth Fund Division of 
Publications, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York: 

Teaching Health in Fargo. Maud A. 
Brown. Illustrated. 142 pages. $1.50. 

The Inquiry, 129 East 52nd St., New 
York: 

Community Conflict. A formulation of 
case studies in community conflict, with 
discussion outline. Preliminary edition. 
156 pages. $1.50. Student’s edition 
(paper) in lots of ten or more, $1.00. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston: 

The Physical Welfare of the School 
Child. Charles H. Keene, A.B., M.D. A 
textbook in school hygiene and health 
work in the schools for normal schools 
and colleges. 505 pages. $2.40. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston: 

Orations of Cicero, 
Moore and Barss. $1.96. 

Better English Series. Jeschke, 
tel and Gillett. For Beginners, 
Grade Four, $0.60. Grade Five, Grade 
Siz. Grade Seven. Grade Eight. Each 
$0.60 except the last which is $0.72. 

The Children’s Own Readers. Pennell 
and Cusack. Teachers’ Manual for First 


revised edition. 


Pot- 
$0.60. 


Grade. . $1.00. Pets. $0.12. Friends— 
a Primer. $0.60. Book One. $0.68. Book 
Two. $0.72. Book Three. $0.80. Book 
Four. $0.84. Book Five. $0.88. Book 
Six. $0.92. 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago: 
Senior Mathematics, Book III. Ernst R. 
Breslich. Intended for students who have 
had one year of algebra. Organized on 
the unit plan. Logarithm tables plus 205 
pages. $1.65. 

Solid Geometry. 
Organized on the 
pages. $1.65. 


Ernst R. Breslich. 
unit plan. 157 





; ; Quality reproduc- 
Application Photos! 9})\* 12 for $1.00. or 
25 for $1.50. About 24%x4. Doubleweight. Un- 


inounted originals preferred. Originals returned. 
Folders 5c ea. Klinkner Studios, Dyersville, Ia. 
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D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 
32nd St., New York: 

The Nature and Direction of Learning. 
William H. Burton. Appleton Series in 
Supervision and Teaching. The first vol- 
ume to be published of a three-book series 
that is being experimentally developed in 
the University of Chicago to form an in- 
tegrated sequential for introducing stu- 
dents to teaching. 595 pages $2.25. 

Journalistic Writing. Grant M. Hyde. 
Second edition—completely revised. The 
book is intended to be of interest to high 
school teachers of English composition, to 
high school teachers of journalism and 
journalistic writing, and to advisers and 
staffs of student newspapers. 464 pages. 
$1.60. 

D. Appleton and Company, New York: 

The Teaching Unit, a Type Study. 
Douglas Waples and Charles A. Stone. 
One phase of junior high school mathe- 
matics is adopted as a typical unit and 
analyzed and outlined to find pupil diffi- 
culties and as guide in construction of 
other units. 205 pages. $2.00. 

The Commonwealth Fund, Division of 
Publications, 578 Madison Ave., New York: 

Educational Achievement of Problem 
Children. Richard Paynter and Phyllis 
Blanchard. Presents the results of a 
study of case material. 82 pages. $1.00. 

The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee: 

Pinkey Dew and Other Stories. Rowena 
Califf. Twelve original stories. Illustra- 
tions in color. $0.80. 

25 Kites That Fly. Hunt. $1.25. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston: 


The Americas: Book Two of the set 





ae 
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WHY NOT 


get college credit and meet teaching re- 
quirements during Summer Session at 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois? Six 
weeks—June 17 to July 26. Write Presi- 
dent for Information. 
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SATIFFACTION GUARANTEED 1 f 


WILL SEND YOU pertect copies from 
ex saapahot, beastifslly fisished on guanine 








1819 Humboldt Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





TEACHERS 
Register With Us for 
Quick and Efficient Service 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
Mentor, Kentucky 














MUTUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


CLAUDE E. VICK, Manager, Lebanon, Illinois 


Enroll Now For That Better Teaching Position—Send Us Your Vacancies 








CLINTON, IOWA 





FREE REGISTRATION 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers In Good Positions at smal! expense to them 


32% 


CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN STATES 


TERRITORY 





LLIANA 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


Ce-Op Building Champaign, Illinois 


states. 


and College positions. 
Permanent membership tn both offices. 
tion on request. 


We need experienced teachers for Blementary, High School 
Personal and efficient service. Forty 


Full inf 
3. B. Colbert, President 


Ridgely Farmers Bank Bidg. Springfield, Tlinois 
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The Earth and Its Peoples. Atwood and 
Thomas. $1.40. 

Wm. H. Sadler Inc., 
New York City: 


Social Geography Series. 


11 Park Place, 


Frederick K. 


Branom and Helen M. Ganey. Book I, 
Home Land and Other Lands. 154 pages. 
$1.00. 

Book II, Western Hemisphere. 244 
pages. $1.32. 

Book III, Eastern Hemisphere. 217 
pages. $1.32. 

Book IV, Our World. 410 pages. $1.76. 





'!A BETTER APPLICATION PHOTO 
MAY MEAN A BETTER POSITION 


Then why take a chance? Why not order 
the best? Send any Soe Rhee and we will 
return it with 25 APPLICATION PHOTOS 
(Size 3x4 on silk linen paper) as good or 
better than the original for only $1.50. 


Prompt service, Quality workmanship, and 
money back guarantee. 
ANSON WILLIAMS 
825 Westport Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 











THE BIG 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We can secure a better position 
for you at a cost of only $10.00. 


Write to cur Main Office 
for Free Literature 


DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST 


National Educationa! Service, Inc. 
Main Office 
Seventeenth at Ogden 
Denver, Colo. 
WILMINGTON 


DENVER CHICAGO 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, 
a Gs 

Educational Director: 1929, Bulletin, 
1929, No. 1. 30 pages. $0.30. 

Digest of Legislation for Education of 
Crippled Children, Bulletin, 1929, No. 5. 
Ward W. Keesceker, assistant speciajist 
in school legislation. 13 pages. $0.05 

Physical Education in City Public 
Schools, Physical Education Series No. 
10. Marie M. Ready, assistant specialist 
in physical education. 100 pages. $0.15. 

National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

The Principal and Progressive Move- 
ments in Education. Research Bulletin of 
the N.E.A. Vol VII, No. 2. 102 pages. 
Single copies, $0.25. 

Salary Scales in City School Systems. 
Research Bulletin of the N. E. A., Vol. VII, 
No. 3. 170 pages. Single copies, $0.25. 


Private and Endowed Schools Offering 
Trade and Industrial Courses. Bulletin, 
1928, No. 18. Maris M. Proffitt, specialist 
in industrial education. 50 pages. $0.10. 

Statistics of Education of the Negro 
Race, 1925-1926. Bulletin, 1928, No. 19. 
David T. Blose, principal statistical as- 
sistant. 42 pages. 10. 

Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education, 1926-1927. Bulletin, 1928, No. 
22. Prepared in the Library Division, 
John D. Wolcott, Chief. 162 pages. $0.25. 

The Rural Junior High School. Bulle- 
tin, 1928, No. 28. Report of a subcom- 
mittee of the National Committee on Re- 
search in Secondary Education. Emery 
N. Ferriss, Cornell University, chairman. 
79 pages. Le 

Laws Relating to Compulsory Educa- 
tion. Bulletin, 1928, No. 20. Ward D. 
Keesecker, assistant specialist in school 
legislation. 70 pages. $0.15. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: 

A Oritical Study of Measures of 
Achievement Relative to Capacity. Bulle- 
tin No. 45, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education. C. W. Odell, 
Assistant Director. 58 pages. $0.50. 

The Use of Scales for Rating Pupils’ 
Answers to Thought Questions. Burretin 
No. 46, Bureau of Educational Research, 
College of Education. C. W. Odell, As- 
sistant Director. 34 pages. $0.50. 

Techniques Used in Dealing With Cer- 
tain Problems of College Teaching. Edu- 
cational Research Circular No. 52, College 
of Education. Aretas W. Nolan, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 25 pages. A limited number are 
available for free distribution. 

Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal: 

Opportunities for High School Grad- 
uates in Public School Teaching in Ili- 
nois. Series 27. No. 108, Normal School 
Quarterly. A Committee of the School- 
masters Club. 24 pages. 

The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City: 

Words: Their Spelling. Pronunciation, 
Definition, and Application. Second re 
vised edition. Rupert R. SoRelle and 
Charles W. Kitt. 192 pages. Cloth bind- 
ing. $0.44. 

Ezercise Blanks to be used with 
“Words.” 

Noble and Noble, Educational Publish- 
ers, 76 Fifth Ave., New York: 

Better High School Enolish Through 
Tests and Drills. Garibaldi M. LaPolla 
and Kenneth W. Wright. 138 pages. $0.85. 

D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 
32nd St., New York: 

North of 86. Appleton Modern Litera- 
ture Series. Emerson Hough. Edited, 
Olive Ely Hart. 436 pages. $1.00. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, 
New York: 

Chantons un peu. Ruth Muzzy Connis- 
ton, Mus. B. A collection of French 
songs, with games, dances, and costumes, 
grammar drill and vocabulary. Contains 
56 songs, new and old, sung in the schools 
of France. Many arranged for part sing- 
ing. $2.00. 

Adventures in Reading. Edited by E. 
Ehrlich Smith, Orton Lowe, I. Jewell 
Simpson. Series for basal or supplemen- 
tary use in grades 4 to 8 inclusive, vol- 
umes for grades 7 and 8 not yet out. 
Fourth Year, 403 pages. $0.80. Fifth 


Year, 431 pages. $0.84. Sizth Year, 439 
pages. $0.88. 

Health and Physical Education for Ele- 
mentary Schools. Alonzo Franklin Myers 
and Ossian Clinton Bird. 342 pages. $1.50. 
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World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York: 

Orleans Geometry Prognosis Test. Jos- 
eph B. Orleans, A.M., and Jacob 8. Or- 
leans, Ph.B. Intended to be used before 
the study of geometry is begun. Sold 
in packages of 25 at $1.70 net per package. 

Burton Civic Test. William H. Burton 
and Virginia N. Burton. Set of 60 com- 
prehensive questions for grades 5 to 9. 

Growth in Spelling. Edward L. Thorn- 
dike and Julia H. Wolfarth. A textbook 
for grades 2 to 8. 

The Pioneer Photographer. Wm. H. 
Jackson and Howard R. Driggs. Pioneer 
Life Series. Illvstrated. $1.40. 

Scott, Forsman & Company, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago: 

Better Sentence Builder, an Evzercise 
Book That Puts Grammar into Everyday 
Use. Helen Rand. Separate pamphlets 
of 30 lessons each for grades 5 and 6. 
Pages perforated 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 East Twentieth 
St., Chicago: 

The Breed-French Speller, Complete 
Course. Frederick S. Breed, Ph.D. and 
William C. French, A.M. Constructed 
for use with either the study-test or the 
test-study method. Has a vocabulary of 
3,818 words. 

First Course in Algebra. 

Child-Story Readers. Frank N. Free- 
man, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, 
and W. C. French. Primer, First Reader, 
Second Reader, Third Reader, Fourth 
Reader with a Teaching Manual to ac- 
company each of the first four named. 

Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago: 

Courtesy Posters to Color. Set of 12, 
11 by 9 inches. $0.25. 

Drill and Work Book in Arithmetic, 
Book 1. Sister Mary Ambrose, M.A. 70 
lessons. $0.60. 

Steps to Storyland, a Pre-Primer. Fran- 
ces Lillian Taylor. Separate cards of 


Publishers, 


_ directions and helps. 32 pages. $0.30. 


Adventures in Storyland, a First Read- 
er. Frances Lillian Taylor. 144 pages. 
$0.64. 

Better Living for Little Americans. 
Edith Wilhelmina Lawson. May be used 
in the first four grades. 160 pages. $0.70. 

Tiny Tail and Other Stories. Kathleen 
Beardsley Andrew, Dayle Borden Prall, 
Daisy A. Bestor, and May A. Hale. Over 
20 ~ om 128 pages. $0.70. 

Steer for New Shores. Susie M. Best. 
Story of how Mediaeval Europe found 
and explored America, for grades 5 and 
6. 215 pages. $0.90. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., 
Boston: 

Modern Methods of Teaching Geog- 
raphy. Claude C. Crawford, Ph.D. and 


Lois P. McDonald, M.A. 306 pages. 
$1.90. 

John C. Winston Company, Philadel- 
phia: 


The Winds of the Morning. Louis 
Tracy. New edition of this story in 
Winston Clear-Type Popular Classics. 
$0.88. 

Charles E. Merrill 
Fourth Ave., New York: 

We Three, the primer of the Study 
Reader series. Alberta Walker and Ethel 
Summy. Beautifully illustrated in colors. 
144 pages. $0.64. 

The New Healthy Living. C.-E. A. Win- 
slow and Mary L. Hahn. Book One, 312 
pages. Book Two, 438 pages 

The McMillan Company, 2459 Prairie 
Ave,, Chicago: 

Modern Life Arithmetics. Both a six- 
book series and a three-book series. 


Company, 381 
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A Appropriations Committee’s Report 190, 204 
Achievements by English Classes—W 0... 272 Arbor and Bird Days....... ;, eee 
Acknowledgment—Bd.  .......---.--.-.---.---------.-.-----.000-- ed Are the Schools Criticized—Ed..... wae 262 
Aggressive LaSalle County... ..-.0........cccecceceesceceesneeeeeeeeeneenes 309 Arithmetic, Modern Methods in Teaching—Smith, D. E.........294 
Aledo Junior High School Library—Weeks and Sabbath....105 Armstrong, Jas. E............................... ' : 270 
All-Year Plan for Schools—Thrasher..................-..--0---0c--0+0-0-- 234 Association for Retrenchment—E@.............. ssanictclee ON 
Alumni Present Portrait of T. J. McCormack........................ 97 Auditing Committes Report... snk Sesheintiiaesitioeee 
American Education Week... Le LED TI ARR 
Annie Keller Memorial Fund... ae aa BB Rola aus. ted 17 B 
Annual Meeting Bardwell, C. M., Testimonial to.................. ; : 65 
Appropriations Committee Report ........................ 190, 204 SO BR es ee as ee 17 
Auditing Committee Appointed ......................................166 Benjamin Franklin, the Multi-Sided.. 000. 131 
Auditing Committee Report... -...----.-------c0ee-eeeo 186 Benjamin Franklins, Credit the... 166 
Business Banned Evening Session..............................-.--..175 Berwick Branch Library, Warren County—U nderwood. — 
Classroom Teachers, N. E. A. Report..................... wT Better Trained Rural Teachers—Bailey 210 
Constitutional Amendment..........-...----..----..0se-eeeeee 175, 192 Better Way in Lake County—Logan on — 
County Superintendents’ Section... 000 204 _ a i See _ 
Credentials Committee Appointed. ..........-..---...-0.0------ 166 Board of Directors Meetings ' 3, 72, 201, 298 
Credentials Committee Report .....0.......0.0c.cccceeseeceeeseeenee 167 ee, ee eee eee de ae 94 
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Nominating Committee Report..................................-.....-.....174 Cc 
Pension Fund Committee Report .........................-- 192, 204 Calendar of Events, P. T. Congress... 0... ce cceecceeeem 58 
Permanent Headquarters Report......................-------------.---~ 181 Care of Old Schoolhouse Floors—Bruner 148 
President Merwin’s Address................. sotipaioneeaiiebeonteete 164 Centennial of Illinois College—Rammelkamp............................ 290 
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Resolutions Committee Report.............................-.- 190, 199 Chicago Normal College....................--...-000-+- Front Cover, May 
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Commencements, Community High School—Nolan................ 236 January, Fori Massac Park. 
Committee Hearing on State School Fund—M. W. & H. W. 263 June, Beecher Hall, Illinois College. 
Commissioner of Education, New 205 March, Map Showing I. S. T. A. Divisions. 
Community Leaders, Rural Teachers as—MacGarr fa aa 140 May, Chicago Normal College. 
Comparison of Urban and Rural Pupils—Adams................ 8 November, “The Pines.” 
Compulsory Attendance Law—Maue... 2 eee FC October, Layman School, Logan County; Winkleman 
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Converting Driftwood into Building Material—MacGarr......140 September, Giant os Park 
Conference of W. F. E. A. Geneva, Switzerland...................... 208 Frost Tonight—Thomas.... 1 «SERA Aad Ay ENT Cr EN 
Cooper, Wm. J., Commissioner of Education........................... 205 
County Library Provides Equal Privileges................................ 237 G 
County Superintendent Dies a Garretson, Mrs. Agnes Rourke... hnienbtienciaeaiamae 
County Superintendents’ Section—Ryman....................-....------ 204 General Information for Annual ‘Meeting. See ES EE OESe 98 
Crawford County Rural Library, A—Armstrong....................143 Geography, Type Studies—Smith, J. Russell... .................... 138 
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